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54. JOE TURNER 


The “special ”’ is a well-known term for the negro’s “ gun,” which 
is usually a pistol; the “‘ 44”’ is always the favorite. The “ coolin’-board 
is the death-bed, and is a common expression used to signify that 
one’s time is at an end; that is, when he is to be on the “ coolin’- 
board."’ The negro criminal almost invariably dies at peace with 
God. The conception commonly found among the negroes, and one 
which they cultivate, is that the criminal will always be reconciled 
before his death. So in this case Eddy Jones dies singing ‘‘ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee.”” In much the same way the man who has been 
to the chain gang or prison is looked upon with some sort of admira- 
tion at the same time that he is feared. In ‘‘ Joe Turner”’ an ideal is 
hinted at. Each line is sung three times to make a stanza. 


Dey tell me Joe Turner he done come, 
Dey tell me Joe Turner he done come, 
Oh, dey tell me Joe Turner he done come. 


|: Come like he ain’t never come befo’.:| (three times) 
|: Come with that fohty links o’ chain. :! (three times) 
|: Tell a me Joe Turner is my man. :| (three times) 


55. CASEY JONES 

A hero of less criminal intents and habits was ‘‘ Casey Jones.”’ 
He is the hero of the engine and train. As will be noted, the negro 
is fascinated by the train-song. He would like to be an engineer all 
his days. Negroes often discuss among themselves the possibility of 
their occupying positions on the trains; they take almost as much pride 
in being brakemen and subordinates. It is interesting to hear them 
boasting of what they would do in emergencies, or whether or not 
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they would be frightened. The song that follows gives a favorite 
version of the ballad. 


Casey Jones was engineer, 

Told his fireman not to fear, 

All he wanted was boiler hot, 
Run in Canton ‘bout four o'clock. 


One Sunday mornin’ it wus drizzlin’ rain, 

Looked down road an’ saw 4a train, 

Fireman says, “ Let’s make a jump, 

Two locomotives an’ dey bound to bump.” 

Casey Jones, I know him well, 

Tole de fireman to ring de bell; 

Fireman jump an’ say good-by, 

Casey Jones, you’re bound to die. 

Went on down to de depot track, 

Beggin’ my honey to take me back, 

She turn ‘roun some two or three times, 

“Take you back when you learn to grind.” 

Womens in Kansas all dressed in red, 

Got de news dat Casey was dead; 

De womens in Jackson all dressed in black, 

Said, in fact, he was a cracker-jack. 
_ The verse about “ begging his honey ’’ is intended to give the scene 
after the wreck, when the fireman, who did not stay on the engine 
with Casey, wasoutofajob. ‘‘ Canton’ and “ Jackson ”’ are regularly 
sung in Mississippi, while ‘‘ Memphis ”’ is more often sung in Tennessee. 


56. JOSEPH MICA 


Another version of the song as found in Georgia and Alaba is 
sung in honor of “ Joseph Mica.’”’ Atlanta or Birmingham arte 
local places. 

Joseph Mica was good engineer, 

Told his fireman not to fear, 

All he want is water’n coal, 

Poke his head out, see drivers roll. 


Early one mornin’ look like rain, 
"Round de curve come passenger train, 
On powers lie ole Jim Jones, 

Good ole engineer, but daid an’ gone. 
Left Atlanta hour behin’, 

Tole his fireman to make up the time, 
All he want is boiler hot, 

Run in there ’bout four o'clock. 


The picture of the man looking out of the locomotive window and 
watching the “ drivers ’’ roll isa good one. The negroes love to watch 
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the trains; and no more complete happiness could be imagined than 
to be an engineer, with nothing to do but watch the scenes and the 
engine. 
57. BRADY 

A more mixed scene is pictured in ‘‘ Brady.’ Here, too, the women 
hear of the news, as, indeed, they always do; but this time they are 
glad of his death. Why this is, the song does not tell. Brady, how- 
ever, must have been a pretty bad fellow, for he did not stay long in 


hell. 
Brady went to hell, but he didn’t go to stay, 


Devil say, “ Brady, step ’roun’ dis way, 

I’m lookin’ for you mos’ every day.” 

Brady, Brady, you know you done wrong, 

You come in when game was goin’ on, 
An’ dey laid po’ Brady down. 

Up wid de crowbar, bus’ open de do’, 

Lef’ him lyin’ dead on pool-room flo’, 
An’ they laid his po’ body down. 

Womens in lowy dey heard de news, 

Wrote it down on ole red shoes, 

Dat dey glad po’ Brady wus dead. 


The scene is one of a killing in a game of poker or craps. ‘ They 
laid his po’ body down ”’ is the common way of saying they killed him. 
The expression has been met in a number of verses previously given. 
Just what the conclusion of the scene with the devil was, the negro 
singer does not seem to know. 

58. THE NEGRO BUM 

More personal and less conspicuous are the boasts of individuals. 
Here the negro’s wit appears again, and he refuses to be interrupted 
with anything serious, unless it be fear of some officer. The ‘‘ Negro 
Bum” is the name of a short song that is a good exposition of his 
feelings. 

I wus goin’ down the railroad, hungry an’ wanted to eat, 

I ask white lady for some bread an’ meat, 

She giv’ me bread an’ coffee, an’ treated me mighty kin’, 

If I could git them good handouts, I’d quit work, bum all the time. 

Well, the railroad completed, the cars upon the track, 

Yonder comes two dirty hobos with grip-sacks on dere backs, 

One look like my brother, the other my brother-in-law, 

They walk all the way from Mississippi to the State of Arkansas. 


59. ONE MO’ ROUNDER GONE 


The term “ rounder ”’ is applied not only to men, but to women also. 
In general, the interpretation is that of a worthless and wandering 
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person, who prides himself on being idle, and thus on the acquirement 
of as many passing accomplishments as possible. It is also a term of 
fellowship. In songs that follow, the chorus ‘‘ One mo’ Rounder gone 
will be found to express fitting sentiment to the accompanying scenes. 
The song by that name gives a repetition of the burial-scenes and 


general feeling which was caused by the death of a girl. Its unusual 
feature lies in the fact that the song applies to a girl. 
Rubber-tired buggy, double-seated hack, 
Well, it carried po’ Delia to graveyard, failed to bring her back, 
Lawdy, one mo’ rounder gone. 
Delia’s mother weep, Delia’s mother mourn, 
She wouldn’t have taken it so hard if po’ girl had died at home, 
Well, one mo’ ole rounder gone. 
Yes, some give a nickel, some give a dime, 
I didn’t give nary red cent, fo’ she was no friend o’ mine, 
Well, it's one mo’ rounder gone. 


60. EASTMAN 


The negroes have appropriate names for many of their typical 
characters, the meaning of which is difficult to explain. ‘‘ Eastman,” 
‘“‘ rounder,” ‘ 
characteristics. The “‘ rounder ’’ is more than the idle character. He 
becomes the meddler in the home. The ‘‘ Eastman ” is kept fat by the 


‘creeper,’’ and other characters, have their own peculiar 


’ 


women among whom he is universally a favorite. The “ creeper’ 
watches his chance to get admittance into a home, unknown to the 
husband. The “ Natu’al-bohn Eastman ”’ gives a view of his opinion 
of himself, with adopted forms of burlesque. 


I went down to New Orleans 

To buy my wife a sewin’-machine, 

The needle broke an’ she couldn't sew, 

I’m a natu’al-bohn Eastman, for she tole me so. 
I'm a Eastman, how do you know? 

I'm a natu’al-bohn Eastman, for she tole me so. 


Well, they call me a Eastman if I walk around, 
They call me a Eastman if I leave the town, 

I got it writ on the tail o’ my shirt, 

I'm a natu’al-bohn Eastman, don’t have to work. 
Oh, I'm a Eastman on the road again, 

For I'm an Eastman on the road again. 


Wake-up, ole rounder, it’s time to go, 

I think I heard dat whistle blow, 

You step out, let work-ox step in, 

You're a natu’al-bohn Eastman, you k’n come agin. 
Carry me down to the station-house do’, 

Find nuther Eastman an’ let me know. 
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Wake up, ole rounder, you sleep too late, 
Money-makin’ man done pass yo’ gate, 

You step out, let money-makin’ man step in, 
You a natu’al-bohn Eastman, you can come agin. 


61. BAD-LAN’ STONE 


The negro loves to boast of being a ‘‘ bad man.”’ “I bina bad man 
in my day,” says the older fellow to the boys about him. Much the 
same sentiment is here sung as that in the songs just given. He sings,— 


I was bohn in a mighty bad lan’, 

For my name is Bad-Lan’ Stone. 

Well, I want all you coons fer to understan’, 

I am dangerous wid my licker on. 

You may bring all yo’ guns from de battle-ship, 
I make a coon climb a tree. 


Don't you never dare to slight my repertation, 
Or I'll break up this jamberee. 


Well, well, I wus bohn in a mighty bad lan’, 
For my name — my name — is Bad-Man Stone. 


62. YOU MAY LEAVE, BUT THIS WILL BRING YOU BACK 


It will be seen that the negro loves to sing of trials in court, arrests, 
idleness, crime, and bravado. The tramp and the “ rounder,” the 
‘Eastman ”’ and the “ creeper,”’ are but typical extremes. The no- 

» torious characters sung are the objective specimens of the common 
spirit of self-feeling. Now comes the song with the personal boast 
and the reckless brag. Mixed with it all is the happy-go-lucky sense 


of don’t-care and humor. It isa great philosophy of life the negro has. 


Satisfied, tickled to death, 
Got a bottle o’ whiskey on my shelf, 
You may leave, but this will bring you back. 


Satisfied, satisfied, 
Got my honey by my side, 
You may leave, but this will bring you back. 


: An’ I'm jus’ frum the country come to town, 
A too-loo-shaker from my head on down, 
You may leave, but this will bring you back. 


| 63. THIS MORNIN’, THIS EVENIN’, SO SOON 


What does it matter to him if he has been in serious trouble? Is 
not the jail about as good as home, the chain gang as good as his 
every-day life? He will get enough to eat and a place to sleep. The 


, 99 


‘This mornin’, this evenin’, 


‘ 


negro sings with characteristic humor 
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and mingles his scenes in such a way that the singer enjoys them all. 
Says he, — 
| : Went up town wid my hat in my han’ dis mo’nin’, : | 
Went up town wid my hat in my han’, 
“Good mornin’, jedge, done killed my man,’ 
This mornin’, this evenin’, so soon. 


| : I didn’t quite kill him, but I fixed him so, this mornin’, : 
I didn’t quite kill him, but I fixed him so, 
He won't boder wid me no mo’, 
This mornin’, this evenin’, so soon. 
|: All I want is my strong hand-out, this mornin’, : 
All I want is my strong hand-out, 
It will make me strong and stout, 
This mornin’, this evenin'’, so soon. 


In the same way other couplets are sung, — the first line repeated 
twice with ** this mornin’; the third time without it, and rhymed with 
the second line of the couplet, after which follows the refrain ‘‘ This ' 
mornin’, this evenin’, so soon.”’ ‘The effect is striking. 

When you kill a chicken, save me the feet, 

When you think I’m workin’, I’m walkin’ the street. 

When you kill a chicken, save me the whang, 

When you think I’m workin’, I ain’t doin’ a thing. 

’Tain’t no use a me workin’ so, 

*Cause I ain’t goin’ ter work no mo’. 

I’m goin’ back to Tennessee, 

Where dem wimmins git stuck on me, 

This mornin’, this evenin’, so soon. 


64. BRER RABBIT 
With the same song the negroes of the Carolinas sing some verses 
about Brer’ Rabbit. While they are not the purely original creation 
of negro song, they are very appropriate, and easily please the negro’s 
fancy. These verses consist, as above, of various repetitions, two of 
which follow. 
| : O Brer Rabbit! you look mighty good this mornin’, : | 
O Brer Rabbit! you look mighty good, 
Yes, by God! you better take to de wood, 
This mornin’, this evenin’, so soon. 


Le emaanneane 


|: O Brer Rabbit! yo’ ears mighty long, this mornin’, : | 
O Brer Rabbit! yo’ ears mighty long, 
Yes, by God! dey’s put in wrong, 
This mornin’, this evenin’, so soon. 


|: O Brer Rabbit! yo’ tail mighty white, this mornin’, : 
O Brer Rabbit! yo’ tail mighty white, 
Yes, by God! yer better take to flight, 


This mornin’, this evenin’ so soon. 
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65. EV’ YBODY BIN DOWN ON ME 


Doleful and gruesome verses are very much in vogue among the 
negroes. Repetition of such lines makes a peculiar effect. The fol- 
lowing song, which represents another phase of the wantonness and 
simplicity of the negro, is sung at length. Each stanza is made to 
contain six lines by repeating each line of the stanza three times. 

Ev’y since I lef’ dat county farm, 
Ev’ybody bin down on me. 

I killed a man, killed a man, 
Nobody to pay my fine. 

I went on down to de railroad, 
Could not find a frien’. 

When I git up de road, 
Wonder who'll pay my fine! 

Long as I make my nine a week, 
"Round yo’ bedside I goin’ to creep. 


66. NOBODY’S BIZNESS BUT MINE 


Repeated much in the same way is the song “‘ Nobody’s Bizness but 
Mine.”’ The sentiment is somewhat similar to the song “ ’Tain’t 
Nobody’s Bizness but my Own,”’ but is more careless and care-free. 
The chorus is repeated after each stanza or omitted at will. 


| : Georgia Luke, how do you do? 
Do lak’ I use ter, God knows! : | 
| : Do lak’ I use ter, God knows! : | 


And in the stanzas the first two lines are sung, with the second or 
the chorus line repeated four times, or the second sung once with 
the chorus line three times, either of which makes a good impression. 


Goin’ to my shack, 
Ain’t comin’ back, 
| : Nobody's bizness but mine, :| (four times) 


Git upon my bunk, 
Look into my trunk, 
Count my silver an’ my gold. 


If you don’t believe I’m fine, 

Git me behin’ a pine, 

Treat you lak’ a lady, God knows! 
Goin’ back up North, 

Goin’ pull my britches off, 

Goin’ sleep in my long shirt-tail. 
Goin’ to my shack, 

Goin’ have hump on my back, 
Nobody’s bizness but mine. 
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Goin’ be hump on my back — 
So many chickens in de sack, 
Nobody’s bizness but mine. 
Chickens in my sack — 

Big hounds on my track, 
Nobody’s bizness but mine. 


Hounds on my track, boys, 
Never did look back, 


Nobody’s bizness but mine. 


67. I'M GOIN’ BACK 


The above song perhaps reaches a climax of the happy and care- 
less disposition of the vaudeville negro. Such pictures as he paints 
there, he sees vividly, and enjoys them. There are many other verses 
which are sung to the song, but which will not permit reproducing. In 
much the same spirit, but with perhaps a little more recklessness, the 
negro man sings,— 


My name is Uncle Sam, 

An’ I do not give a damn, 

I takes a little toddy now an’ then, 
I’m goin’ back. 

Well, some folks do say 

Dat it is not a sin 

If I takes a little toddy now an’ then, 
I goin’ back. 

I was born in sweet ole Alabam’, 

An’ I do not give a damn, 

Where | takes a little toddy now an’ then, 
Well, I'm goin’ back. 


68. DAT FORTUNE-TELLER MAN 


Again he sings of his prowess. This time he is the “ fortune-teller 
man,’ which term has a hidden meaning, to which the other verses 
are adapted. 

I'm dat fortune-teller man, 

Can read yo’ future by lookin’ in yo’ han’, 
Can tell yo’ fortune by lookin’ in yo’ han’, 
Oh, I’m dat fortune-teller man. 


69. COCAINE HABIT 
The negro singer pays his respects to the cocaine habit and whiskey. 
The majority of these songs are indecent in their suggestion. An 
example of the better verses will illustrate. 
Well, the cocaine habit is might’ bad, 


It kill ev'ybody I know it to have had, 
O my babe! 
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Well, I wake in de mornin’ by the city-clock bell, 
An’ the niggers up town givin’ cocaine hell, 
O my babe, O my babe! 
I went to the drug-store, I went in a lope, 
Sign on the door, ‘“‘ There’s no mo’ coke,”’ 
O my babe, O my babe, O my babe! 


70. ROLLIN’-MILL 


So in the “ Rollin’-Mill”’ the singer says there’s no more iron to 
ship to town. Sometimes he means he won't have to work because 
the materia! is exhausted, sometimes he means there will be no more 


re- chains for him, but it is most likely that he symbolizes liquor by the 
nts iron. He sings of local whiskey-houses in the same manner, and urges 
- getting a full supply. 

n 


Rollin’-mill done shut down, 

he Ain't shippin’ no mo’ iron to town. 

If you don't believe Jumbagot’s dead, 
Jus’ look at crepe on 'Liza’s head, 


O babe, O babe! 


Carried him off in hoo-doo wagon, 

Brought him back wid his feet a-draggin’, 
O babe, O babe! 

Carried him off on smoky road, 

Brought him back on his coolin’-board, 
O babe, O babe! 

Well, cocaine womens oughter be like me, 

Drink corn whiskey, let cocaine be, 
O babe, O babe! 

If you don’t believe I’m right, 


Let me come to see you jus’ one night, 
- O babe, O my babe! 

Murder, conviction, courts, and fines are thus seen to be common 
themes along with the general results that would be expected to 
follow the use of whiskey and weapons; and just as the knife, razor, 
and “ special’ are common companions with the negro, and indicate 
much of his criminal nature, so his songs boast of crimes which he 
thinks of and sometimes commits. But the negro is often a coward, 
and loves to boast of things he is goiny to do. The fellow who sang 
of asking everybody if the bully boy had been that way, was pretty 
M certain that he had not; and the appearance of the bully would have 
meant a hasty retreat of the pursuer. He boasts of his brave acts and 
‘strong nerve.’" However, this boasting attitude itself leads to actual 
crime. The negro who places himself in such a position often is com- 
pelled to commit the crime; he often fights because he has an advan- 
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tage, and makes a suitable occasion to give vent to his feelings. This 
tendency has been noted in many of his songs. He says, “ Well, I 
goin’ to kill you, but dat’s all right,’’ and sings, — 


I tell you once, an’ I tell you twice, 
Nex’ time I tell you, gwine take yo’ life. 


So he laughs at his predicament when he is out of it: 


Went up town one Friday night, 
Went to kill a kid, 

Reach my han’ in my pocket, 
Nothin’ to kill him wid. 


71. JULIA WATERS 


In the same mood he tells of his escape from the county gang while 
he was supposed to ‘be working in the rocks. His song is almost as 
varied as his experiences. He sings in a monotone-like chant. 


O Julia Waters! do you remember the day, 
When we wus drivin’ steel in ole rock querry, 
I tried to git away? 
Round de mountain I went skippin’; 
Thru’ de weeds I went flyin’, 
Out-run lightening fas’ mail on Georgia line. 
Well, I walked up to conductor for to give him game o’ talk, 
“If you got money or ticket, I take you to New York; 
If you have no money or ticket ’’ — 
‘Pity me, sir, for I am po’, 
Yonder come brakeman on outside, 


” 


Goin’ shut up box-car do’. 


I was boun’ down to Louisville, 
Got stuck on Louisville girl, 

You bet yo’ life she’s out o’ sight, 
She wore the Louisville curl. 


72. THOUGHT I HEARD THAT K.C. WHISTLE BLOW 


Much has already been said of the negro’s attitude toward the 
railroad and train. His songs abound in references to the train as an 
agent for his desires. From “ ridin’ the rods”’ to a long-desired trip 
back to see his sweetheart, the negro is the frequent patron of the train. 
Some years ago the agents for some of the Western business concerns 
offered attractive inducements to the negroes to migrate for permanent 
work. These agents went throughout the South, securing large num- 
bers of laborers. Many a family disposed of their goods for a trifle in 
order to accept the flattering terms offered, for they thought that in 
the new environment they would soon become wealthy and prosperous. 
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The history of their experience is well known. They were carried out, 
given poor treatment, with no money and often not enough toeat. It 
is needless to say that all who could obtain the money, and escape, 
came back to their old homes. Some of the most interesting and 
pathetic stories told by the negroes are those of adventure and privation 
incurred in their effort to return home. Many of them are humorous. 
The following song represents one of these laborers, a man or a woman, 
waiting at the station for the train to carry her back ‘‘ where she come 
frum.”” The song is pathetic in its appeal. Each line is repeated 
three times; or, if the stanza consists of a rhyming couplet, the first is 
repeated twice with the second once. The woman waits. 

| : Thought I heard that K.C. whistle blow, : | 

Oh, I thought I heard that K.C. whistle blow! 


| : Blow lak’ she never blow befo’, : | 
Lawd, she blow lak’ she never blow befo’. 


| : Wish to God some ole train would run, : | 
Carry me back where I come frum. 


| : Out in the wide worl’ alone. : | 
| : Take me back to sweet ole Birmingham. : | 
| : Baby-honey, come an’ go with me. : | 
| : Ev’ybody down on us. : | 
(Whistle blows) 
| : Thought I heard whistle when it blow, : | 
Blow lak’ she ain’t goin’ blow no mo’. 
(Train has come, now moves away) 
| : Good by, baby, call it gone. : | 
| : Fireman, put in a little mo’ coal. : | 
| : Fireman, well, we're livin’ high. : | 
| : Yonder comes that easy-goin’ man o’ mine. 
Ain’t no use you tryin’ send me roun’, 
I got ’nuf money to pay my fine. 
Out in this wide worl’ to roam, 
Ain’t got no place to call my home. 
73. &. C. 


Still another version of the song represents a lone laborer working 
near the railroad, and watching the trains go by. He has not the 
money, nor can he get away, but he longs to go home. As he works, 
he pictures these scenes; imagines himself on board the train, and 
happy in going back to the ‘‘ sunny South, where sun shines on his 
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baby’s house.’’ Or as a train comes from his home, he imagines that 
some of his friends have come to see him. He sings, — 

Well, I thought I heard that K.C. whistle blow, 

Blow lak’ she never blow befo’. 

I believe my woman's on that train, 

O babe! I b’lieve my woman’s on that train. 

She comin’ back from sweet ole Alabam’, 

She comin’ to see her lovin’ man. 


Fireman, put in a little mo’ coal, 
Run dat train in some lonesome hole. 


74. L. & N. 


A song of the same origin, and very much like the “ K. C.,” is 
another called “‘L. & N.”” Instead of ‘“‘L. & N.,”’ other roads may be 
designated. This negro man labors with the hope that he will soon 
go home again. By ‘“ home’’ he means the community where he 
knows the most people. It is a song of the wanderer, and repeats 
much the same sentiment as that found in many of the songs under 
that class. This song and the one just given are sung to the “‘ Frisco 
Rag-Time’’ music or train-song. The train is heard running; the wheels 
distinctly roar as they cross the joints of rail; the whistle blows between 
each verse, and the bell rings anon for the crossing. A more vivid 
picture than this is not portrayed with the aid of words and music. 
The negro sees, and sees vividly, every scene here portrayed. Indeed, 
one forgets himself, and unconsciously visualizes the train with its 
passengers. The song with the music is described elsewhere. The 
lonely laborer sings, — 

Just as sho’ as train run thru’ L. & N. yard, 

I’m boun’ do go home if I have to ride de rod. 

So good-by, little girl! I'm scared to call yo’ name; 
Good-by, little girl! I’m scared to call yo’ name. 
Now, my mamma’s dead, an’ my sweet ole popper, too, 
An’ I got no one fer to carry my trouble to. 

An’ if I wus to die, little girl, so far 'way from home, 
The folks, honey, for miles ‘round would mourn. 
Now, kiss yo’ man, an’ tell yo’ man good-by; 

Please kiss yo’ man, an’ tell yo’ man good-by! 

I'm goin’ tell my mommer, whenever I git home, 
How people treated me way off from home. 


75- KNIFE-SONG 


Very much like the railroad-song is the knife-song, which has also 
been described previously. Sometimes the two are combined; and 
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with the blowing of the whistle, the ringing of the bell, and the 
‘talkin’ ’’ of the knife as it goes back and forth over the strings, 
the ‘‘ music physicianer ’’ has a wonderful production. Many songs 
are sung to this music. One version of the well-known knife-song has 
been given. Another, which is sung more generally in the Southern 
States, follows. The verses consist of either a single line repeated, 
orarhyming couplet. Two lines are sung in harmony with the running 
of the knife over the strings of the negro’s guitar; while the refrain, 
‘* Lawd, lawd, lawd !"’ wherever found, is sung to the “ talking’’ of the 
knife. The other two lines are sung to the picking of the guitar, as 
in ordinary cases. The sentiment of the song is much the same as that 
in those of the first two divisions, — the wanderer and his love-affairs. 
The stanzas given in full repetition will illustrate the song. The lines 
sung with the knife are italicized; other verses are then given in their 
simple form. 
Fo’ long, honey, ‘fo’ long, honey, 
Fo’ long, honey, ‘fo’ long, honey, 
Law-d, l-a-w-d, l-a-w-d! 
Fo’ long, honey, ‘fo’ long, honey, 
’Fo’ long, honey, ‘fo’ long, honey, 
L-a-w-d, la-w-d, la-w-d! 
Don't never git one woman on yo’ min’, 
Keep you in trouble all yo’ time, 
L-a-w-d, l-a-w-d, l-a-w-d! 
Don't never git one woman on yo’ min’, 
Keep you in trouble all yo’ time, 
L-a-w-d, l-a-w-d, l-a-w-d! 


In the same manner the song continues, couplets being sung like the 
one just given. They give a general review of negro life as seen in 
his songs. He sings,— 


Don't never let yo’ baby have her way, 
Keep you in trouble all yo’ day, 
L-a-w-d, l-a-w-d, l-a-w-d! 


Don’t never take one woman for yo’ frien’, 
When you out ‘nuther man in, 
L-a-w-d, l-a-w-d, l-a-w-d! 


I hate to hear my honey call my name, 
Call me so lonesome an’ so sad. 
Etc. 


I got de blues an’ can’t be satisfied, 

Brown-skin woman cause of it all. 
Etc. 

That woman will be the death 0’ me, 

Some girl will be the death o’ me. 
Etc. 
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Honey, come an’ go with me, 
When I’m gone what yer gwine ter say? 
Etc. 


Sung like the first stanza given, are many “ one-verse’”’ songs. Nor 
are they less attractive. The insertion of the chorus line takes away 
any monotony; besides, the knife adds zest. 


I’m goin’ ’way, won't be long, 
I’m goin’ ’way, won't be long, 
L-a-w-d, l-a-w-d, l-a-w-d! 
Went up town to give my troubles away, 
Went up town to give my troubles away, 
L-a-w-d, l-a-w-d, l-a-w-d! 


| : Too good a man to be slighted down. : 
| : Slide me down—I'll slow-slide up agin. : | 
| : Baby, you always on my min’. : | 
| : The girl I love’s the girl I crave to see. : | 
| : Baby, do you ever think of me? : | 
| : Baby, what have I done to you? : | 
| : Wonder whar’ my honey stay las’ night! : | 
| : Got a baby, don’t care wher’ she goes. : | 
|: I goin’ pack my grip — git further down de road. : | 
| : Gwine to leave if I haf’ ter ride de rod. : | 
: Ridin’ de rod ain't no easy job. : | 
76. BREAK-DOWN SONG 

The “ break-down ”’ or dancing songs have been described in relation 
to their repetition and use. The instrument is more incentive to the 
dance than the song, but would be far less effective without the singing. 
These examples give an insight, again, into the simple life of the negro. 
It is one of his happy traits to combine his entertainment with scenes 
appropriate to the occasion; however, his themes are often very ir- 
relevant per se. 

|: Give me a little buttermilk, ma'am, :| (three times) 

Please give me a little buttermilk, ma’am. 
| : Ain’t had none so long, so long, :| (three times) 

Oh, I ain't had none so long! 


The repetition not only is not unpleasant, but adds whatever of charm 
there is to the line. The singer continues, — 


| : Cows in de bottom done gone dry : | 


: Sister got so she won't churn. : | 


Goin’ to tell auntie fo’ long. : | 
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77. GREASY GREENS 
But buttermilk is not more attractive than “ greasy greens.”’ In 
this remarkable song the negroes dance with merriment, each final 
line being suitable to the “ s-w-i-n-g c-o-r-n-e-r’’ of the dance. The 
picture, while not exactly elegant, is at least a strong one. 
Mamma goin’ to cook some, 
Mamma goin’ to cook some, 
Mamma goin’ to cook some — 
Greasy greens. 
How I love them, 
How I love them, 
How I love them — 
Greasy greens. 


: Mamma goin’ ter boil them — : | (three times) 
Greasy greens. 
| : Sister goin’ pick them — : | (three times) 
Greasy greens. 
|: I goin’ eat them — : | (three times) 
Greasy greens. 


78. LOST JOHN 
Still others are composed of single lines repeated without variation. 
The single song often has only three or four verses; these are repeated 
as long as that particular song is wanted for the dance. Another 
will then be taken up. The negroes enjoy variety. 
Lost John, lost John, lost John, 
Lost John, lost John, lost John, 
Lost John, lost John, lost John, 
Help me to look for lost John. 
Lost John done gone away, 
Help me to look for lost John. 
Still I ain’t bother yet, 
Still I ain’t bother none. 
Sun is goin’ down, 
Sun is goin’ down. 
I goin’ ’way some day. 
Yes, I goin’ way some day. 
I’m goin’ 'way to stay, 
Still I’m goin’ ’way to stay. 
Come an’ go with me — 
Oh, yes! come an’ go with me. 
I got a honey here, 
Yes, I got a honey here. 
Goin’ away to leave you, 
Well, I goin’ ’way to leave you 
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79. AIN'T YOU SORRY 


With more humor than those just given the negro sings the following 
verses. Sorry for what? Anything. 


Ain’t you sorry, 
Ain’t you sorry, 
Ain’t you sorry, 
Ain't you sorry, sorry-y? 
: Let us marry, marry, : | (three times) 
Let us marry Miss Carrie. 
Marry Miss Carrie — (as above) 
Yes, marry, marry Miss Carrie. 


50. LILLY 


The next song gives much insight into negro life, at the same time 
that it gives the negro’s interpretation of the scenes. In the song that 
follows, the varied events from the home to the grave are told; and 
here is found again a review and summary of the negro’s social life. 
The song, sometimes called respectively ‘‘ Pauly,’’ ‘* Frankie,” ‘‘ Lilly,”’ 
is the story of the murder committed, and of the conviction of the 
murderess. The pathos is typical, and re-echoes the sentiment of 
other negro songs. The scene is Atlanta, one singer says; another 
says Memphis. The reader will recognize verses common to negro 
songs in general. The combination and scene make a new setting. 
The song is an unusually strong portrayal of negro life and thought. 


Lilly was a good girl — ev’ybody knows, 
Spent a hundred dollars to buy her father suit 0’ clothes, 
Her man certainly got to treat her right. 


She went to Bell Street — bought a bottle of beer; 
‘ Good-mornin’, bar-keeper, has my lovin’ man been here?’ 
My man certainly got to treat me right. 


It is Sunday an’ I ain’t goin’ to tell you no lie, 
He wus standin’ over there jus’ an hour ago, 
My man certainly got to treat me right. 


She went down to First Avenue, to pawn-broker. 
‘‘Good-mornin’, kind lady, what will you have?’’ — 
“T want to git a fohty-fo’ gun, for 

All I got's done gone.” 


He say to the lady, “It’s against my law 
To rent any woman ‘44° smokin’ gun, 
For all you got'll be daid an’ gone." 


She went to the alley, — dogs begin to bark, — 
Saw her lovin’ man standin’ in de dark, 


Laid his po’ body down. 
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‘Turn me over Lilly, turn me over slow, 
May be las’ time, I don’t know, 
All you got's daid an’ gone.” 


She sent for the doctors — doctors all did come; 
Sometimes they walk, sometimes they run; 
An’ it's one mo’ rounder gone. 


They picked up Pauly, carried him to infirmiary, 
He told the doctors he a’s a gamblin’ man, 
An’ it’s one mo’ rounder gone. 


Newsboys come runnin’ — to tell de mother de news. 
She said to the lads, ‘* That can’t be true, 
I seed my son ‘bout an hour ago.” 


Come here, John, an’ git yo’ hat; 
Go down the street an’ see where my son is at, 
Is he gone, is he gone? 


The policemen all dressed in blue, 

Dey come down de street by two an’ two, 

One mo’ rounder gone. 

Lucy, git yo’ bonnet! Johnnie, git yo’ hat! 

Go down on Bell Street an’ see where my son is at, 
Is he gone, is he gone? 


Sunday she got 'rested, Tuesday she was fined, 
Wednesday she pleaded for all-life trial, 

An’ it's all she’s got done gone. 

Lilly said to jailer, ‘‘ How can it be? 

Feed all prisoners, won’t feed me. 

Lawd, have mercy on yo’ soul!” 

Jailer said to Lilly, “I tell you what to do, — 
Go back in yo’ dark cell an’ take a good sleep!"’ 
An’ it's all she’s got done gone. 

She said to the jailer, ‘‘ How can I sleep? 

All ’round my bedside lovin’ Paul do creep, 

It's all I got’s gone.” 


The wimmins in Atlanta, dey heard de news, 
Run excursion with new red shoes, 
An’ it’s one mo’ rounder gone. 


Some give a nickel, some give a dime, 

Some didn’t give nary red copper cent, 

An’ it's one mo’ rounder gone. 

Well, it’s fohty-dollar hearse an’ rubber-tire hack, 
Carry po’ Paul to cemetary, but fail to bring him back, 
An’ it’s one mo’ rounder gone. 

Well, they pick up Pauly, an’ laid him to rest; 
Preacher said de ceremony, sayin’, 

“Well, it’s all dat you got's daid an’ gone.” 
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81. BABY LET THE DEAL GO DOWN 


The negro has portrayed some pictures of his adventures in crime 
and rowdyism. He has told of shooting and killing, of his arrests and 
conviction, and of his day in jail. The judges and jury make per- 
manent impressions upon him. He is yet to tell something of his 
gambling pleasures. The negro’s propensities for “ shootin’ craps” 
and gambling in general are well known. He boasts of his good and 
bad luck. In ‘‘ Let the Deal go Down” he gives a characteristic 
picture: 

|: Baby, let the deal go down : | (three times) 
I gamble all over Kentucky, 
Part of Georgia, too, 
Everywhere I hang my hat, 
Home, sweet home, to me. 
I lose my watch an’ lose my chain, 
Lose ev’y thing but my diamon’ ring. — 
Come here, all you Birmingham scouts! 
Set down yo’ money on Number Six. 
When I left Kansas City, Missouri, had three hundred dollars; 
Soon as I struck Birmingham, put cup on me. 


$82. GET THAT MONEY 


The song continues in a monotone, the singer often chanting the 
words to the accompaniment of the guitar. The concrete suggestion 
makes the song more fascinating to the negro. The negro woman 
talks to her “‘ man,”’ and tells him to go and get the money from that 
‘‘ nigger up-stairs.’’ He asks her what he must do if the fellow offers 
trouble. To be sure of his safety, she asks him the same question; 
and when assured, she tells him to go and get the money, she will then 
give him the “ slip.’’ This song also reflects the vaudeville adaptation. 


Nigger up-stairs got hundred dollars: 

Some matches lyin’ on mantelpiece, 

Lamp standin’ right side of 'em, 

Now I want you to be sho’ an’ git dat money. 


When you git dat money, 

I'll be down in big skin game, 

Baby, let the deal go down. 

“Suppose dat nigger start sumpin’?”’ 

“I got my pistol in my right pocket.” 

“Be sho’ an’ git dat money; an’ when you git it, give me the wink, 
Baby, let the deal go down.” 

Ev’y since I bin a gam'lin’ man, 

I bin a skippin’ an’ a-dodgin’ in the lan’. 
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83. ODD-FELLOWS HALL 


Says a negro, ‘‘ I went up’ to Odd-Fellows Hall — Cards and dices 
scattered all over flo’;’’ and if he had a good time, perhaps he does 
not mind a little fight or losing his money. Odd-Fellows Hall, in 
most communities, is a general meeting-place. So it happens often 
that informal meetings like the one here mentioned are held. The 


‘‘brago "’ spirit is here seen again in the burlesque — 


I went up to Odd-Fellows Hall, 

Had a good time, dat was all: 

Hats an’ cuffs all lyin’ on de flo’, 

I bet six bits — all I had — 

Nigger bet seven — made me mad. 

To dat coon I could not help but say, — 


“Git off my money — don’t you hit my honey — 
‘Cause I’m a nigger — don’t cuts no figger — 
I’m gamblin’ for my Sady — she’s a lady — 

I’m a hustlin’ coon, that’s what I am.” 


84. I GOT MINE 


A version of the popular song ‘‘I got Mine’’ has been arranged and 
adapted, and is sung with hilarity. 


I got mine, boys, I got mine; 

Some o’ them got six long months; 

Some o’ them paid their fine; 

With balls and chains all ’round my legs, 
I got mine. 


I went down to a nigger crap game, 
Really was against my will; 
Lose ev’thing I had but bran new dollar bill. 
Well, a five-dollar bet was lyin’ on de flo’, 
An’ the nigger’s point was nine, 
When the cops come in — 

Well, I got mine. 


When they brought them chains ‘round, 

How them niggers’ eyes did shine — 

With balls and chains all ’round their legs — 
Like I got mine. 


85. GAMBLIN’ STORY 


Very much like the above is a scene given in a colloquy which 
may have been between two negroes, but more likely between four. 
They are playing a game; and, being in constant fear of being ap- 
prehended, they hear sounds that do not exist. They picture it with 
humor. 
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Quit, stop, I say! Don't you hear? 
Some one’s at that do’. 
° O Lord, have mercy! They've got us at las’. 


Why don’t you niggers stop all that fuss? 
If you wusn’t shootin’ craps, they'd think so — 
Now you done giv’ ev’ ything away. 


Why don’t you open that do’? 
Well, if you want it open, yo’d better 
Come an’ open it yo’self. 


Say, you niggers, you better stop jumpin’ out. 
Guess I better go out that window myself — 
An’ there was nobody at the door. 


560. YOU SHALL BE FREE 


No one appreciates more than himself the ridiculous predicaments in 
which the negro often gets. His wit is quick, his repartee is effective. 
He makes funny puns, and sings of remarkable scenes in which a negro 
takes part. His pictures are extremes, his sentiment trifling, his 
rhymes fastidious. What a description he gives of the negro and his 
environment, mingled with absurdities, in the following song! 


Nigger be a nigger, whatever he do: 

Tie red ribbon ‘round toe of his shoe, 

Jerk his vest on over his coat, 

Snatch his britches up ‘round his throat, 
Singin’ high-stepper, Lawd, you shall be free. 


Great big nigger, settin’ on log, 

One eye on trigger, one eye on hog, 

Gun said “‘blop!’’ hog said ‘‘sip!”’ 

An’ he jumped on de hog wid all his grip, 
Singin’ high-stepper, Lawd, you shall be free. 


Shout to glory, Lawd, you shall be free, 
Shout to glory, Lord, you shall be free, 
Shout, mourner, Lord, you shall be free, 
Shout when de good Lord set you free! 


I went down to hog-eye town, 

Dey sot me down to table; 

I et so much dat hog-eye grease, 

Till de grease run out my nabel. 

Run ‘long home, Miss Hog-eye, 

Singin’ high-stepper, Lord, you shall be free. 


Nigger an’ rooster had a fight, 

Rooster knowk nigger clean out o’ sight, 
Nigger say, ‘ Rooster, dat’s all right, 

Meet you at hen-house do’ to-morrow night, 
Singin’, high-stepper, Lord, you shall be free.” 
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Two barrels apples, three barrels cheese, 

When I git to heaven, goin’ shout on my knees, 
Shout to glory, Lord, you shall be free, 

Shout to glory, mourner, you shall be free. 


With the crokus sack you shall be free, 
With the crokus sack you shall be free, 
Shout to glory, Lord, you shall be free, 
When de good Lord set you free! 


A nigger went up town actin’ a hoss, 
De jedge he found him ten an’ cost, 
Shout, mourner, you shall be free, 

When de good Lord shall set you free! 


87. PANS O’ BISCUIT 


Here is another delightful picture which he paints of himself. It 
is perhaps much simpler than the one just given, which was originally 
adapted from a religious song, ‘‘ Mourner, you shall be Free.” For 
simplicity and exuberance of expression combined, one ought to see 
a crowd of small negroes singing the following verses. With mouths 
open and teeth shining, bodies swaying, they make a most incom- 


parable scene. 


Settin’ in de wily woods — 
Settin’ on a seven — 
Throwed ‘im in a feather bed — 
Swore he’d gone to heaven. 
Pans o’ biscuit, bowls o’ gravy, 
Slice-pertater pie 
Kill a nigger dead. 
Had a sweet pertater 
Roastin’ in de san’, 
Saw my mother comin’ — 
How I burnt my hand! 


88. WHEN THE BAND BEGINS TO PLAY 


Much has been said of the negro’s love of music. It is needless to 
repeat that a musical band in the community is enough to thoroughly 


** demoralize 


’’ every negro within hearing distance. The song ‘‘ When 


the Band begins to Play ’’ shows much of the complexity of feeling 
possible. Here, again, the negro is at his best in clownish portrayal 
of unusual scenes. His memory carries him back; his feeling idealizes 


the present. 


The chorus, always sung after each stanza, serves to 


unify the song; while the two-line refrain gives hilarity to the singing. 


: When de ban’ begins to play, : | (three times as chorus) 


See dat mule a-comin’, ain't got half a load, 
If you think he unruly mule, give him all de road, 
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Whoa, mule, whoa! Whoa dere, I say! 


Keep yo’ seat, Miss ' Liza Jane! Hold on to the sleigh! 


Musketer fly high, musketer fly low; 

If I git my foot on him, he won't fly no mo’; 

Well, it's whoa, mule, whoa! Whoa dere, I say! 

Keep yo’ seat, Miss Liza Jane! Hold on to the sleigh! 


Had ole banjo one time, strings made out o’ twine; 
All song I could sing was ‘‘ Wish dat Gal was Mine!’ 
An’ it's whoa, mule, whoa! Whoa dere, I say, etc. 


Sung like the above, each of the following stanzas of two long lines, 
but sung with emphasis and pause as if four short lines, is followed 
by the two lines as refrain, ‘‘ whoa, mule,” etc., with the original chorus, 
‘* When the band begins to play,” following each stanza. This, too, is 
the negro’s vaudeville song: 
If you want to see dat mule kick, 
If you want to hear him hollar, 
Tie a knot in his tail, 
An’ poke his head through a collar, 
Den you kin hollow, “Whoa, mule,” etc. 


Went runnin’ down to turkey-roost, 
Fell down on his knees, 

Liked to kill’d hisself laughin’, 
‘Cause he heard a turkey sneeze. 


Ole Massa bought a yaller gal, 
Brought her from de South; 

He wrapped her hair so mazen tight, 
She could not shut her mouth. 


He taken her down to blacksmith shop, 
To have her mouth cut smaller, 

She made a whoop, she made a squall, 
Den swallowed shop an’ all. 


On Sat’day night he stole a sheep, 
On Sunday he was taken, 
Monday was his trial day, 
Tuesday he hung like bac’n. 
Keep yo’ seat, Miss Liza Jane! 
Don't act jes’ lak a fool. 
Ain’t got time to kiss you, 
‘Cause I’m tendin’ to dis mule. 


Ole marster he raise a cow, 
He knowed de day when she wus bohn, 
Hit took a jay-bird seventeen years 
To fly from ho'n to ho’n. 
Ole marster raised ole gray mule, 
He knowed de day he wus born, 
Ev’y tooth in his head 
Would hold a barrel o’ corn. 
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Ole master had little ole mule, 
Name was Simon Slick, 

Dey tied a knot in his tail, 
Oh, how dat thing did kick! 


Ole Mistus raised a little black hen, 
Black as any crow; 

She laid three eggs ev’y day, 
On Sunday she laid fo’. 


An’ it's whoa, mule, whoa! Whoa dere, I say! 
Keep yo’ seat, Miss Liza Jane! Hold on to the sleigh, 
When de ban’ begins to play. 

89. ‘“‘ONE-VERSE”’ SONGS 


What has been called the “‘ one-verse ’’ song was described in the 
previous section. These songs are practically without number. 
Parts of every song known by the negro may be sung line by line, or a 
single line that is especially pleasing may be sung for an hour at a time. 
Further examples, other than those already given, will illustrate the 
complexity of the subjects and the irregularity of the metres. Frag- 
ments of song are always interesting; and one wonders to which song, 
if to any, they originally belonged, or how they may ultimately be 
combined. 


Carried my woman to the world’s fair; 
Would a won a fortune, but she had bad hair. 


I goin’ to ride that Cincinnati Southern ’fore long, little girl. 
If I miss you, God intended it, Baby mine. 


How in worl’ can I miss you, 
When I’m good dead, Amy, true girl? 


Up on the hillside to see who I could see; 
There was no boat runnin’ but the “ Cherokee,”’ little girl, 


An’ she won't go. 

Time ain't long like use to be. 

I’m on my way, babe, I’m comin’ home. 
Shame on you, can’t treat me right. 
Don’t you love no other coon. 


Baby, won’t you hold my head, 
While I go to bed. 


I bin’ in the bin so long, 
With rough an’ rowdy men. 


Goin’ whar’ ain't never bin befo’. 
My woman did sumpin’ never did befo’. 


Swear, by God, never goin’ dere no mo’. 
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Creeper, won't you step in? 

Ain’t goin’ to rain no mo’. 

Goin’ whar de sun don’t never shine. 
Goin’ whar chily win’ don’t blow. 


Goin’ whar de water drink like wine, 
Watermelon smilin’ on de vine. 


Chicken don't roos’ too high for me. 


90. SHE ROLL DEM TWO WHITE EYES 


As in the religious songs of the negro, so in his social folk-songs, he 
quickly adapts new songs to his own environment. Mention has been 
made of the negro’s fondness for the new and popular coon-songs; but 
these songs often lose their original words, and take on words of negro 
origin. The music does not change so much as in the case of the 
spirituals. The song itself often becomes amusing because of its para- 
phrases. ‘‘ Goo-goo Eyes’’ was sung much among the negroes, as 
among the whites. The negroes have improvised more than a score of 
verses, some of which may be given. 


Nex’ day when show wus gone, 
His baby threw him down; 

She say to him, “I'll have you inched 
If you lay ‘round dis town. 

Now, let me tell my tale of woe. 


“Well, de fust time I seed my brother-in-law, 
He had some chickens for sale; 

De nex’ time I seed my brother-in-law, 
He wus laid up in Collin’s jail. 


Den he rolled dem two white eves.” 


Jus’ because he had them thirty days 

He thought he had to lay in jail de res’ of his days, 
He's de bes’ dey is, an’ dey need him in dey biz, 
Well, jes’ because he had them thirty days. 


Of all de beastes in de woods, 
I'd rather be a tick; 

I'd climb up ‘roun’ my true love's neck, 
An’ there I'd stick, 


Jes’ to see her roll dem snow-white eves 


Let me tell you "bout a cheap sport 
Was on a Sunday morn, 

Put five cents in missionary box, 
Took out fo’ cents for change, 


VW ell, won't he cheap! well, won't he cheap! 
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Well, I would not marry black gal; 
Tell you de reason why; 
Ev’y time she comb her head, 
She make dem goo-goo eyes; 
Well, she roll dem two white eyes. 


QI. HONEY, TAKE A ONE ON ME (second version) 


Another version of ‘‘ Honey, take a One on Me” differs from the one 
already given, being more like the original; but the ordinary person 
would scarcely recognize the verse that the negroes sing. 


A yellow girl I do despise, 


he But a jut black girl I can’t denies, 

en O honey! take a whiff on me. 

ut A jut black nigger, jus’ black as tar, 
ro Tryin’ to git to heaven on eligater car, 
he O honey! take a whiff on me. 

a- Hattie don’t love me, Esther do, 

as Because I wear my Sunday clothes, 
of Honey, take a whiff on me. 


92. DON’T YOU HEAR THEM BELLS A-RINGIN’? 


A probable variation of ‘In the Evening by the Moonlight ’’ is 
scarcely recognizable. The song is thoroughly mixed with the old 
spiritual; the result is a song without individuality. 


Don't you hear them bells a-ringin’? 
How sweet, I do declare! 

Don’t you hear them darkies singin’, 
Climbin’ up the, golden stairs? 

Oh, Peter was so wicked, 
Climbin’ up the golden stairs, 

When I asked him for a ticket, 
Climbin’ up the golden stairs. 

If you think he is a fool, 
Climbin’ up the golden stairs, 

He will treat you mighty rude, 
Climbin’ up the golden stairs. 


93. CARVE 'IM TO DE HEART 


For a long time the ‘possum and the ‘tater, the chicken and the 
watermelon, have been considered the requisites of the negro’s happi- 
ness. He himself admits that this would make a good heaven. For- 
merly he sung of two seasons when “ the good Lord fed the nigger;”’ 
namely, in blackberry time and when the watermelons were ripe. He 
is much the same to-day, and the possum is still proverbial. ‘‘ Carve 
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dat "Possum "’ smacks with good times for the negro. His recipe is 
quite appetizing. This is a well-known song, and much quoted.! 
Well, ‘possum meat’s so nice an’ sweet, 
Carve 'im to de heart; 
You'll always find hit good ter eat, 
Carve 'im to de heart. 
Carve dat ’ possum, 
Carve dat 'possum, chillun, 
Carve dat ’ possum, 
Oh, carve im to de heart. 
My ole dog treed, I went to see, 
Carve 'im to de heart; 
Dar wus a 'possum in dat tree, 
Carve 'im to de heart. 
I went up dar to fetch ‘im down, 
Carve ‘1m to de heart. 
I bus’ ‘im open agin de groun, 
Carve 'im to de heart. 
De way ter cook de ‘possum nice, 
Carve 'im to de heart; 
Fust parbile ‘im, stir ‘im twice, 
Carve 'im to de heart. 
Den lay sweet ‘taters in de pan, 
Carve ‘1m to de heart; 
Nuthin’ beats dat in de lan’, 
Carve ‘im to de heart. 


94. CROSS-EYED SALLIE 

The negro’s ready wit and marked propensities for making song 
have been noted. Songs thus composed, and sung in whatever manner 
the occasion demands, give the negro a wide range of song service. 
His tendency to put everything into song is well illustrated in the 
following monotone song. One would scarcely believe this to be a 
song. The negro appeared to be making it as he sang, all the while 
picking his guitar in the regular way; but he repeated the song in the 
exact words except for the usual variation of dialect. This he could do 
as often asrequired. The song is one of many stories which the negroes 
devise to tell of their adventures. It tells of varied life and custom; 
it hints at undercurrents of negro thought; it tells again of woman in 
her relations to man; it gives splendid insight into negro characteristics 
in the réle of the clown, who has mixed his thoughts, wits, bits of song 
and burlesque, with the crude jokes he has heard. The rendering of 
the song is perhaps its chief value. 

1 This song is sung with as much zest and enjoyment by the negro girls in a Penn- 


sylvania institution of correction as by the darkies of southern Mississippi. 
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Had ole gal one time, name was Cross-eyed Sally, 
She was the blackest girl in Paradise Alley.— 
She had liver lips an’ kidney feet. — Didn’t know she was so black till I 
took a fire-coal one mornin’ an’ made a white mark on her face. — An’ 
I didn’t know she was so cross-eyed till one mornin’ she come up to me 
an’ say, “ Look here, boy, I want to eat!’’ — I tole her if she had anything, 
she had better go to eatin’ it—I never had nuthin’. —It hurt my girl 
so bad when I tole her this, that she cried; an’ in cryin’ she so cross-eyed 
till the tears run down her back. — Thought I felt sorry for my girl an’ 
I] taken her up to ole massa’s home dat day — an’ we seen a heap o’ chickens 
— all sorts an’ all sizes — an’ I tole her to hold quiet till dat night when we 
go up an’ see what we could do to dem chickens. — So we looked all round 
de house, an’ we couldn't find nuthin’. — We looked in de trees an’ yard, an’ 
couldn't find nuthin’. — We looked in hen-house, wher’ chickens oughter 
bin, an’ never found nuthin’. — We looked under de house, an’ couldn't 
find nuthin’. —So.my girl got oneasy — thought dere was no chickens 
‘round dere. — Long ‘bout ‘leven or twelve o'clock dat night, I heard ole 
rooster crow in hollow back of de hen-house. —I says, “‘ Look here, girl! 
Dey’s chickens here.’’ — He couldn't set up an’ not crow for midnight nor 
mornin’ neither: so me’n her goes down, an’ chickens wus settin’ way up 
in cedar-tree. — She say to me, ‘How in worl’ you goin’ git dem chickens 
out’n dat high tree?’’ I tole her I can clam jes’ good as they can fly — I can 
clam jes’ as good as they can fly. — So up de tree I went like anything 
else wid sharp claws — cat or squirrel — clam jes fas’ as please. — So I 
seen all sorts o’ chickens, — boot-legs, Shanghais, Plymouth Rock, — an’ 
found some ole freezlins. — She say to me, ‘‘I doan know how in de worl’ 
de freezlin git up dere.”” An’ I say, “‘Nor me, neither. He ain’t got 'nuf 
feathers to fly over a rail, much less up in a tree.’’ —I say he mus’ clam’ 
tree lak’ I did. —I reached ’roun’ an’ got every kind o’ rock but flint rock 
— But dem ole Plymouth Rock hens kind er rocks I’m talkin’ 'bout — I 
got ever kind er eyes I seen but buckeye; an’ reason I didn’t git dat wus 
a cedar-tree — But Shanghai (eye) pullets kind o’ eye I talkin’ "bout — 
I got ever kind o’ freeze I seen but de weather, an’ it wus hot when I went 





up dere. — But freezlin chicken what I’m talkin’ about. — An’ I got ever 
kind o’ leg I seen but de thousand leg, an’ dey tells me dat’s a worm, an’ 
I didn’t need him. — Boot-legged roosters dem’s de kind o’ legs I got. — 
My girl say, ‘‘ You better make haste an’ come down 'way from up’n dat 
tree.”’— I say, ‘Why?’ — She say, “I’m gittin’ oneasy down here.’’ — 
I say, “* "Bout what?’’ She say, “Somebody may come an’ ketch you up 
dat tree: if they do, times sho’ will be hard wid you.’’ —I says, ‘Wait a 


minit! Here’s sumpin’! I don’t know whether it’s a chicken or a bird. 
I say he mighty little, but he’s got feathers on him. I ketchin’ everything 


what’s got feathers on it.’ — Come to find out, it wus little ole banter 
rooster. — I grabbed him, an’ jobbed him into my sack. I says, “‘Look 
out, girl! Here dey comes!’’ She say, ‘‘ Naw, don’t throw them chickens 


down here! You may break or bruise or kill some uv them.”’ She say, 
“How in de worl’ you gwine git down dat tree wid all dem chickens?” — 
I wus settin’ out on big lim’: I goes out to de body of de tree. — Then I 
slap my sack in my mouth — you oughter seen me slidin’ down dat tree — 
you oughter seen me slidin’ down dat tree. — We struck right out thru’ 
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the woods fer home. —I had chickens enuf to las’ a whole week. — But 
let me tell you what a jet black gal will do, especially if she’s cross-eyed, 
lak’ mine. When de chickens give out, de gal give out too. — She quit 
me nex’ mornin’. —I got up, lookin’ fer my gal: she’s done gone. — Her 
name was Lulu, but we called her Cross-eyed Sally. — So I looked fer Lulu 
all that day, but could not find her nowhere. — So I found her de nex’ 
evenin’. — You knowl tole you she was so black till I could take a fire-coal 
an’ make a white mark on her face. — She wus settin’ up courtin’ a great 
big nigger twice as black as she wus. — He look jes’ precise lak’ black calf 
lookin’ thru crack of whitewashed fence. — Reason he look dat way was, 
he had on one o’ dese deep turn-down collars; but when he put it on, he 
didn’t turn it down, he turn it up — settin’ "way up to his years — look 
lak’ hoss wid blin’ bridle on. — So I goesin an’ says, ‘‘Good-evenin’, Lulu!” 
— She wouldn't say a word. —I says, ‘“‘ How are you, mister?’’ He wouldn't 
say a word, neither. — I goes out-doors an’ gits me a brick. — ‘‘Say, how 
you do, mister?”’ He wouldn't say a word. — I drawed back wid my brick. 
— I knocked him inde head, an’ bout dat time I thought I killed him dead. 
—I reach’d up an’ got my hat an’ hollered, ‘‘Good-by, Miss Lulu, I’m 





gone — I’m gone.” 
Il. WORK-S NGS 


It has been observed that the negro sings on all occasions. This has 
been especially true of the laborer. The tendency of the negro workers 
to sing is well known; and it matters little what the work is, the negro 
will have a song which he may sing while working. Those who have 
ample opportunity for continued observation maintain that the negro 
is fast losing his cheerfulness and gayety, his love of song and practice 
of singing. They affirm that the laborers work in silence; and instead 
of singing as of yore, the negroes are becoming perhaps each year more 
morose. The solitary workman, too, sings less continually than in 
former days. Undoubtedly this is the prevailing tendency; but the 
negro still retains much of his disposition to sing while at work. Who- 
ever has seen in the spring-time a score of negroes with hoes, chopping 
in the fields to a chant, making rhythm, motion, and clink of hoe 
harmonize; whoever has heard in the autumn a company of cotton- 
pickers singing the morning challenge to the day, and uniting in song 
and chorus at the setting of the sun and “ weighing-time,’’ — will 
not soon forget the scene. The negroes still work and sing. They 
sing while going to and coming from the fields, while driving their 
teams and performing their sundry tasks; and the ploughman has been 
known to repeat his song until his mule waited for the accustomed 
voice before swinging into the steady walk for the day. So in town 
and country, in the city and at the camps, every class of workers finds 
song a good supplement to work. The railroad and section gangs, the 
contractor's ‘‘ hands,’’ the mining groups and convict camps, — all re- 
echo with the sound of shovel, pick, and song. The more efficient the 
song-leader is, the better work will the company do: hence the singer 
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_ is valued as a good workman. As motion and music with the negro 
uit go hand in hand, so the motion of work calls forth the song; while 
Her the song, in turn, strengthens the movements of the workers. The 
ulu } roustabout is willing to do almost any kind of work of short duration: 
ex’ he is likely to sing through his work. With song and jest these laborers 
cal rush through great feats of labor, and enjoy it. Sometimes the singers 
ne seem to set the ship in motion by the rhythm of their work and song, — 
oi ' songs of the moment, perhaps. From the woman at the wash-tub to 
he the leader of a group, from the child to the older darkies, song is a 
0k ' natural accompaniment to work. 
ul” The negro songs are, for the most part, easily suited to common 
n't work, and therefore the number of work-songs is not limited. The 
ow stateliness of the religious song assists the workman as it does the 
= shouters in the church; the common secular songs are easily adapted 
ia to any occasion. Indeed, there is no song which the negro knows, that 
he may not sing at any time. However, as a rule, certain songs are 
judged to be more naturally suited for work-songs, and are so desig- 
nated. They are thus sung more frequently as work-songs. Their 
— rhythm and metre must be more regular; their words must be adapted 
- to slow and successive motions of the body. The kind of song is often 
Bro determined by the nature of the work and the number of workmen. 
ae Songs are improvised at will, under the influence of work. The themes 
ies vary with the thoughts of the workmen or with the suggestions of the 
— occasion. In general, however, work-songs are not unlike the average 
ad negro song, and are taken at random from the experiences of every-day 
gy life. The negro sings his flowing consciousness into expression. Like 
o the other songs, the work-songs give a keen insight into the negro’s 
" real self. 
™ 





The songs that follow are typical work-songs and phrases; they 
ng show much of the quality of the negro’s disposition while at work. 


a Special features may be observed as the songs are given. 
ng 95. WELL, SHE ASK ME IN DE PARLOR 
‘ill In the first song that follows, the theme is one of the lover. It is 
ee | suited, in its technique, to pulling, striking, digging, or any work that 
calls for long and rhythmic movements of the body. Each line has 
- its regular casural pause, at which a stroke is finished and signified 
ed . by the undertone of the palatal ‘“‘ whuk.”’ The pause in song and 
we motion is well suited to visualization. The negro singer thus reviews 
ds the words just sung, and begins the next half-line. The scenes pre- 
he sented in the song are graphic in contrast to the burning sun or the 
- drizzling rain in which the negro works. The girl and the parlor, the 
7 invitation inside, the cool fan, and the affection of the woman for the 
e 


lover, are vividly portrayed. The dramatic touch in which the refusal 
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brings forth the despair of the ‘‘ dark-eyed man ”’ touches a character- 
istic chord; but, as usual, the negro comes out victorious without giv- 
ing further details. Happily works the dusky figure while he and his 
companions sing, — 








Well, she ask me — whuk — in de parlor — whuk, 
An’ she cooled me — whuk — wid her fan whuk, 





An’ she whispered — whuk — to her mother — whuk, 





‘“Mamma, I love that — whuk — dark-eyed man — whuk.” 
Well, I ask her — whuk — mother for her — whuk, 


whuk — was too young — whuk. 





An’ she said she 
Lord, I wish’d I — whuk — never had seen her, — whuk, — 


whuk 








An’ I wish’d she never been bohn — whuk. 


Well, I led her — whuk — to the altar — whuk, 





An’ de preacher — whuk — give his comman’ — whuk, 


An’ she swore by — whuk — God that made her — whuk 
That she never — whuk — love 'nuther man — whuk. 


The rhythm of the workers may easily be seen from the metrical 
scheme of the lines. The cesural pause is long enough for the laborer 
to begin a new stroke, and may well be represented by the triseme. 
Note, too, the freedom in the use of syllables and words in harmony 
with a single motion. The metre is a common one for the work-song. 

ee / 


/ oe / —_ A / — / A 


Sometimes the expression is varied from ‘‘ whuk ”’ to various kinds of 
grunts; sometimes the sound is inarticulate, while again it is only 
a breath. 
96. THE DAY I LEF’ MY HOME 

In the next song, “ huh”’ is pronounced with a nasal twang, and has 
almost the sound of ‘“‘ huch.”” It serves its purpose, and is no more 
than the expression of the negro’s surplus breath. Here the labor per- 
haps suggests the home and mother. A spider is seen; and the negro 
immediately ‘puts it into his song, then goes back to his musings of 
the routine of his daily work. He finds some satisfaction in singing, — 





The day I lef’ — Auk — my mother’s hous’ — huh— 
Was the day I lef’ — huh — my home — huh. 
O bitin’ spider, — huh, — don't bite me — huh! 


O bitin’ spider, — huh, — lawdy, don’t bite me! 
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97. EARLY IN DE MORNIN’ 


The above verses, with their scansion, will show the general rhythm 
of the work-song. Further examples will be given in the discussion of 
the negro’s mental imagery. In the following songs the reader may 
easily feel the rhythm that is adapted to work. The next song is that 
of one of the mining or railroad camp laborers. Sometimes the pause 
in the lines is one of silence, and the thought works out the rhythm. 


| : Early in de mornin’, — honey, I’m goin’ rise, : | 
Yes, early in de mornin’, — honey, I’m goin’ rise, 
Goin’ have pick an’ shovel — right by my side. 

| : Goin’ take my pick an’ shovel — goin’ deep downin mine, :| (three times) 
I’m goin’ where de sun — don’t never shine. 

| : Well, I woke up this mornin’ — couldn't keep from cryin’, : | (three times) 
For thinkin’ about — that babe o’ mine. 

| : Well, I woke up this mornin’ — grindin’ on my mind, : | (three times) 
Goin’ to grind, honey, — if I go stone-blind. 


98. GRADE-SONG 


The ‘‘ Grade-Song ”’ is one of the most typical of all negro songs. 
Here may be seen the humor and wit of the negro workman, and his 
relation to the “‘ boss.”’ In this song he epitomizes the events of the 
camp and of theday. It breathes the recklessness of the wanton work- 
men, and shows much of the trend of common thought. It gives the 
attitude of the negro, and the reply of the “ captain,’”’ as they are 
conceived by the workman. No better picture of the negro workman 
can be found than that which is reflected in the verses that follow. 
Picture him as he works, talks, and sings, — 


Well, I tole my captain my feet wus cold, 
‘*Po’ water on fire, let wheelers roll!”’ 


Told my captain my han’s wus cold. 
‘‘God damn yo’ hans, let the wheelers roll!"’ 


“Well, captain, captain, you mus’ be blin’; 

Look at yo’ watch! See ain’t it quittin’ time? 

“Well, captain, captain, how can it be? 

Whistles keep a-blowin’, you keep a-workin’ me. 

“Well, captain, captain, you mus’ be blin’; 

Keep a-hollerin’ at me, skinners damn nigh flyin’. 
“Well, I hear mighty rumblin’ at water-trough; 

Well, it mus’ be my captain an’ water boss.”’ 

Well, de captain an’ walker raise Cain all day; 

Well, captain take a stick, run walker away. 


‘““Wasn’t dat ter’ble time’’ — so dey all did say — 
“When cap’n take hick’ry stick an’ run walker away?” 
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Well, I hear mighty rumblin’ up in de sky, 

Mus’ be my Lord go passin’ by. 

Well, dey makin’ dem wheelers on de Western plan, 
Dey mos’ too heavy for light-weight man. 
“Skinner, skinner, you know yo’ rule, 

Den go to de stable an’ curry yo’ mule. 

“Well, curry yo’ mule an’ rub yo’ hoss, 

An’ leave yo’ trouble wid de stable boss.”’ 

Well, if I had my weight in gold, 

I'd have the wimmin under my control. 

Well, if I had my weight in lime, 

I’d whip my captain till I went stone-blind. 

“Well, cap’n, cap’n, didn’t you say 

You wouldn’t work me in rain all day? 

‘Well, you can’t do me like you do po’ Shine, 

You take Shine’s money, but you can’t take mine.” 
Well, de boats up de river an’ dey won’t come down, 
Well, I believe, on my soul, dat dey’s water-boun’. 
Well, pay-day come, and dey done paid off, 

I got mo’ money dan de walkin’ boss. 

Well, I got upon level, look as far’s I could see, 
Nuthin’ wus a-comin’ but a big captain. 

Well, I went to my dinner at twelve o'clock, 

I looked on table : “‘forty-fo’s’’ was out. 

Get up in mornin’ when ding-dong rings, 

Look at table — see same damn things. 


Oh, Captain Redman, he’s mighty damn mean, 
I think he come from New Orleans. 


The negro’s attitude toward his “ captain”’ is especially distinct. 
The song represents the kind of conversation the negroes have at the 
white man’sexpense. What does it matter to the “ boss ”’ if hands and 
feet are cold, or if the laborers must work in the rain all day? ‘‘ On 
with the work!”’ is the only reply that the negro claims is given him. 
More than anything, the laborer is loath to work a single moment 
over-time. He waits for the minute, and stops in the midst of his 
work, if he be free to do so. If he is restrained, his frown and rest- 
lessness show what he is thinking about. Sometimes he works in 
silence, then bursts out 


“You hurt my feelin’s, but I won't let on"’— 


then back to silence, resenting the fact that he is worked beyond the 
time when whistles blow. Perhaps then he thinks that he would like 
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to ‘whip his captain till he goes stone-blind.” It is then that he 
thinks the captain is a ‘‘ mighty damn mean’”’ man. But the negro 
also thinks his captain has great powers, and often boasts of him to 
other workmen. Soin this case his captain gets the better of the fight, 
and runs the ‘‘ walker’’ away; but, according to the negro’s concep- 
tion of things, it must have been a great fight. However, the general 
tone of the song is one of complaint. The negro is complaining of his 
victuals, and shows at the same time his humor. By “ forty-fours ”’ 
he means peas. Even the common old stand-by has been left off the 
table. The combination of scenes with the characteristic imagery 
make an unusually typical song. 


99. LAWDY, LAWDY, LAWDY! 


The reckless disposition of the railroad-man is again reflected in 
the favorite song of the gang, — 
| : Me’n my pahdner an’ two’r three mo’, : | (three times) 
Goin’ raise hell ’round pay-cah do’ — pay-cah do’, 
Goin’ ter raise hell round pay-cah do’, 
Lawdy, lawdy, lawdy! 


It is an interesting spectacle to watch a score of negro laborers file 
into the pay-car to receive their pay. The listless manner in which they 
wait in their eagerness, the peculiar expression on each man’s face as he 
enters and as he returns, the putting of the money into his pockets and 
the plans for spending it,—these are all reflected in the typical scene. 
In the verse just given, the negro is represented as being impatient, 
and threatens to do violence to the paymaster; or he is boisterous with 
the knowledge that he will soon have money, and “ raises hell ” among 
his fellows while the crowd waits. Such a scene is a common one, 
although most of the rowdyism is “‘fun.’’ They jeer one another and 
ridicule each man’s paltry wage; they boast of how much money they 
will have, and what they will do with it; but when the money is re- 
ceived, there is almost universal silence. Why does the negro remain 
in silence after receiving his wages? 


100. BABY’S IN MEMPHIS 
But now he goes back to work, and sings, — 


| : Baby’s in Memphis layin’ ‘round, : | (three times) 
Waitin’ for de dollah I done found, I done found, 
Waitin’ for de dollah I done found. 


And she gets the “‘ happy dollar.” The negro says that the “ reason 
why " the woman's face is on the dollar is because she always gets it 
away from the man. Such is undoubtedly the case with the negro: 
not only does she get her allowance, but often deprives the poor work- 
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man of his own necessities. Still he maintains that there is a limit, 
and sings again, — 

I pawn my watch, an’ I pawn my chain, 

Well, I pawn my watch, an’ I pawn my chain, 

I pawn my watch, an’ I pawn my chain, 

An’ I pawn ev’ything but my gold diamon’ ring, gol’ diamon’ ring, 

An’ | ain’t goin’ to pawn it, my baby, my baby! 


IOI. RAILROAD GANG SONG 


Note the suggestiveness in the following stanza. The singer prides 
himself on being a ‘‘ bad man,”’ and intends that “‘ a hint to the wise ’’ 
should be understood as he tells of his former partner. The‘ sprawlin’ 
man ”’ and the grave are suggestive of the common experiences which 
may arise among the workmen. He sings,— 

‘‘Don’t you remember one mornin’ 
In June, "bout eight o'clock, 
My pahdner fell sprawlin’? 
Dey carried him to his grave — 
I ain’t goin’ to say how he died.” 


102. JA-GOOZE 


The negro’s fondness for the railroad has been noted. Some of 
the songs thus originating were given, many of which are sung as 
railroad work-songs. ‘‘ Ridin’ the rods”’ is a heroic deed, and the 
work of the railroad stands out always as a permanent field of labor 
for the negro. ‘‘ Only road wus de road of all, On dat road was a 
cannon-ball,”’ sings the workman about some train, either imaginary or 
real, then continues, — 

‘* Ja-gooze said a befo’ he died, 
Two mo’ roads he wanter ride; 
Ef dere’s nuthin’ else, goin’ to ride de rod, 
Goin’ to leave all de coppers in de hands o’ God.”’ 
‘* Under the Rail "’ expresses the sentiment of the worker, at the same 
time that it makes a rhythmical work-song. ‘‘ Lawdy, lawdy, lawd!”’ 
sings the section-hand. 
Under the rail, under the tie, 
Under the rail, under the tie, 


Under the rail, under the tie, — whar’ yo’ dollah lie, 
Whar’ yo’ dollah lie, whar’ yo’ dollah lie. 


103. HO-HO 


Often the work-song is little more than a collection and combination 
of words and phrases for regular rhythm. A single reference will 
likely constitute each stanza. Dinner and quitting-time, coming and 
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ty going, and the work of the moment, are the thoughts of the following 
song. In this case the pause is toward the end of the line, and of 
longer duration. It may be filled with a word or exclamation, but 
ordinarily is indicated by the closing of the lips only. 

Ain’t it dinner — ho, ho? 

Ain't it dinner — tell me so? 

Goin’ to leave you! Let’s go! 

Won't you tell me? Why so? 


1s If I leave you — ho, ho! 
” Please don’t leave me! Why so? 
1’ Well, let’s go! I'm right. 


h Well, let’s go! I’m right. 


Good-by! I’m gone, 
Good-by! I’m gone. 


To the bottom, ho, ho! 
To the bottom, ho, ho! 


104. BABY MINE 








Dealing with much the same themes, the next song shows a variation 
in form. Instead of the usual two parts of the line with successive 
of repetitions, there are three, in which the third part almost equals in 
os time the full length of the other two. The designations ‘“ baby,” 
1€ ‘““woman,” “ gal,”’ “ girl,’ are but the ordinary names used in songs 
or and conversation. He sings to his ‘‘ baby,”” — 
a ; = 3 
If I had it, you could git it, 
seal Baby mine. 
I ain't got it, an’ you can’t git it, 
Woman o’ mine. 
Lord, Im goin’ away to leave, 
Gal o’ mine. 
ne If you mus’ go’n leave me, don’t go now, 
Me My man. 
Well, I goin’ cross the water, to my long happy home, 
Poor girl! 
I ain’t got no money, but will have some, 
Pay-day. 
105. RAISE THE IRON 
The foreman of the gang cries out, ‘‘ Can’t you line ’em a little bit? ”’ 
yn and the leader replies in the affirmative. He then sets the standard, 
ill and they all pull together for the desired work. The formula is a 


nd good one. 
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Brother Rabbit, Brother Bear, 
Can't you line them just a hair? ‘ 
: Shake the iron, um-uh! : | 


——  —_ 


: Get the iron, let go! : | 


wee 


| 
| : Down the railroad, um-uh! : | 
| 
| 


: Well, is you got it, um-uh!: | 
Well, raise the iron, um-uh! f 
Raise the iron, um-uh! 





| : Throw the iron, um-uh! : | 
| : Throw the iron — throw it away! : | 


106. PICK-AND-SHOVEL SONG 


The “ Pick-and-Shovel Song ”’ that follows combines many of the 
features of those already given, and shows the repetition of form and 
matter that is so common in all negro songs. ‘‘ Holding his head,” 
“ going crazy,”’ “‘ killing him dead,” “ licker,’’ and the ‘“ bar-room,” 
are common themes. 

Run here, mamma! Run here, mamma! 
Run here an’ hold my head, O Lord! 
Run here an’ hold my head! 

This ole hammer, this ole hammer, 
Lord, it’s "bout to kill me dead, O Lord! 
Lord, it’s bout to kill me dead. 

I’m goin’ crazy, I’m goin’ crazy, 

Well, corn whiskey gone an’ kill me dead, O Lord! 
Corn whiskey gone an’ kill me dead 

O Lord Captain, O Lord Captain! 

I don’t know what to do, O Lord! 

I don’t know what to do. 





I 
O Lord Captain, O Lord Captain! h 
Well, it’s captain, didn’t you say, O Lord, r 
You wouldn’t work me in the rain all day? t 
Honey baby, honey baby, 7 
Honey, don’t let the bar-room close, O Lord! 
Honey, don’t let the bar-room close! 
Honey mine, honey mine, 
If de licker’s all gone, let me know, O Lord! 
If de licker’s all gone, let me know. 
My honey babe, my honey babe, 
If you have any good things, save me some, O Lord! 
If you have any good things, save me some. 
107. WORKMEN’S SONG 
There are many short songs which the workmen employ. Some- ms 
times they are stanzas from other songs. All of the ‘ one-verse” = 
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songs are usually adapted to work-song phrases. It is here that full 
opportunity is given for singing a great number of songs. Fragments 
of song are easily recalled, and sung again to new circumstances or 
to the regular kind of work. Most of the rhymes thus sung have their 
indecent counterpart, and both versions are often sung. Some of the 
fragments follow. 

Sister Mary, aunt Jane, 

Whyn’t you come along? Ain’t it a shame? 


Rabbit on de main line, Coon turn de switches, 
Bull-frog jump from bank to bank. 
Look out! You tear yo’ britches! 


If Johnnie wus a tumble-bug an’ John wus his brother, 
Wouldn't they have a jolly time a-tumblin’ together? 


That’s my brown-skin papa, better leave him alone, 
Because I'll kill you befo’ day in the morn. 


You cause me to weep, you cause me to mourn, 
You cause me to leave my happy home. 


I lef’ my home one cold an’ rainy day, 
God knows if I ever git back again! 


I loved the men befo’ my man died, 
Lord, I loved the men befo’ my man died. 


The day I lef’ my mother’s house 
Is the day I lef’ my home. 


108. FRANK AND JESSE JAMES 





In the same way that the promiscuous songs are most easily re- 
newed through the hours of work, so every kind of possible song is 
heard here. The mongrel productions arising from the mingling of 
negro song with “ coon ’”’ songs and with popular songs of the whites, 
both assist in passing the time and in harmonizing work and movement. 
Typical stanzas may illustrate. 

O mother! I’m dreaming, O mother! I’m dreaming, 

O mother! I’m dreaming 'bout Frank and Jesse James. 
Jesse James had a wife, she mourned all her life, 
Jesse James’ children cried for bread. 


Went up on the wall, thought I heard a call, 
Thought I heard a call "bout Frank an’ Jesse James. 


109. SATISFIED 


Likewise here are found many of the most jingling rhymes, the origin 
and purity of which are uncertain quantities. They, too, are distinct 
in their quality, because of their present adaptation. The following 
jingle describes one of the workmen’s idea of his own condition. 
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Rich folks worries ‘bout trouble, 
Po’ folks worry "bout wealth; 
I don’t worry ‘bout nuthin’, 
All I want’s my health. 


Six long months have passed, 
Since I have slept in bed; 

I ain’t eat a square meal o’ vittles in three long weeks, 
Money thinks I’m dead. 


But I'm satisfied, 
Oh, yes! I’m satisfied. 


If religion was a thing that people had to buy, 
The Jews would live, an’ the Irishman would die, 
But I'm satisfied, 
Oh, yes! I'm satisfied. 
Some one stole a chicken in our neighborhood, 
They ‘rested me on suspicion, it was understood, 
They carried me 'fo’ de jury. — How guilty I did flee, 
‘Cause my name wus signed at de head! — De jury said was me. 


110. “‘FILL-IN’’ SONG 


Watch the lonely singer plodding along and singing. Does his song 
mean anything more to him than the expression of a passing feeling 
in harmony with his work? 

I thought I had a friend was true, 
Done found out friends won't do; 


It seems to me so awful shame, 
You git confuse over such small things. 


And again, does his thought exist in his work-song as it does in his 
singing when unrestrained ? 
There’s a girl I love, she don’t pay me no mind, 


There's a girl I love, one I bears in mind, 
She’s a merry girl, but I love her jus’ the same. 


111. ‘“‘AIN’T GOIN’ BE NO RINE” 


The popular “ Ain’t goin’ be no Rine ”’ fills an appropriate place in 
the work-song. The theme is exactly suited to the sulky mood of a 
young negro laborer, and he sings,— 


“Tf you don’t like the way I work, jus’ pay me off; 
I want to speak one luvin’ word before I go; 
I know you think I’m pow’ful easy, but I ain't sof’, 
I can git another job an’ be my boss. 


For they ain't goin’ to be no rine, 

I'll talk bizness to you some other time, 
Watermelon good an’ sweet, 

Seed’s only thing I don’t eat, 

You can judge from that ain’t goin’ to be no rine. 
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112. IT’S MOVIN’ DAY 


So, too, many mixed verses make good at any time when there is a 
dearth of material for song. 
“T’m goin live in hell till I die, 

An’ I know you goin’ talk "bout me when I’m gone, 

Sticks and stones goin’ break my bone,”’ 
is as much of the old song as the workman needs: so it becomes his 
work-song of the moment. So it is in others. 

It breaks my heart to see my baby part, 


And then be left behind, 
And then be left alone. By-by, my baby! By-by! 
Pack up my trunk, pack up my trunk an’ steal away, 
Pack up your trunk, pack up your trunk an’ steal away, 
Oh, it’s me an’ my darlin’ goin’ steal away from home. 
It’s movin’ day, it’s movin’ day, 
I'm a natchel-bohn git away, 
I spin ev’y cent — go camp in a tent, 
Lord, it’s movin’ day! 
Well, I jus’ can’t help from lovin’ that baby o’ mine, 
I’m crazy ‘bout that brown-skin baby o’ mine. 
I got no use for sleep, I ain’t got no use for sleep, 
I hate to feel it upon me creep; 
When I am sleepy, I goes to bed; 
When I am dead, be a long time dead. 


In the foregoing examples of work-songs, the illustrations are sec- 
ondary as work-songs. It may be repeated that any of these songs 
may be commonly sung at any time, but that they have special qualities 
which adapt them to the laborer’s singing. The real work-song, and 
that from which many of the negro songs originally sprang, is the 
work-song phrase. The formulas by which they “ pull together ” are 
often simple expressions of word or phrase originated in communal 
work. The inventiveness of the negro working in concert with his 
fellows is unusually marked. Consequently there are an unlimited 
number of “‘ heave-a-horas ’’ in his song vocabulary. The “ yo-ho”’ 
theory may well be applied to the origin of the work-song phrase. 
Each group of workmen has its leader: the signals are given by him, 
and the leading part is always sung by him. In the majority of the 
work-phrases he is the sole singer; he often resigns to another member 
of the group, or the several members are designated as leaders in a 
particular kind of work. A leader ordinarily has at his command 
several score of appropriate phrases. Not infrequently the act of the 
moment is put into sound and becomes the work-song; again the 
natural sound arising from the work may often become the rhythmic 
force. ; 
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113. GANG-SONGS 


Before giving examples that are typical of the exclamations of 
song in general, the prevalent method may be illustrated by typical 
verses. The rhythm may be obtained from the scansion. A leader 
waits for the company to pull or push. He says, ‘Is you ready ?” 
After a slight pause, a second man answers,‘‘ Ready!” and the leader 
continues, — 

“* Joe — pick ‘em up — he — heavy, pick ‘em up, 
Joe — he — heavy, pick ‘em up,” 


and so on until the work is finished. Again, he and his companions 
are expected to pull a large weight on the rope. They line up with 
hands holding, ready for the pull. The leader then says “ Willie,” 
and they pull out on the first part and on the second syllable get the 
new hold. The leader repeats ‘‘ Willie’’ with the same process; he 
then finishes the rhythm for the hardest pull of the three with ‘‘ Willie 
— bully — Willie,”’ in which the double pull is given with one hold 
on the first ‘ Willie,” the new hold on the “ bully,”’ and the second 
pull on the last ‘‘ Willie.’”” The scheme is given. The leader then 
continues with as many of the periodic phrases as is necessary, using 
various names to suit his fancy. 

Willie, Willie, Willie — bully — Willie. 

Mandy, Mandy, Mandy — bully — Mandy. 

Janie, Janie, Janie — bully — Janie. 

Haul it, haul it, haul it — bully — haul it. 


Tear ‘em up, tear em up, tear em up, — bully —tear ‘em up. 


Thus he sings “Susie,” ‘ Patty,’’ “Lizzie,’’ and other names which 
come to mind. Again, a very similar method, and one that may 
represent the general habit of using the shorter phrases, is the follow- 
ing. The work may be pulling, pushing, or lifting. The first half 
of the line serves to give the signal and impetus to the pull; the second 
is the return stroke. 

Won’t you pick ’em up — in heaven? 

Won't you haul ’em — in heaven? 

114. HEAVE-A-HORAS 


The shorter phrases are used in exactly the same way. They will 
be repeated more often. The tendency is to use the longer expressions 
when they are more suited to the task at hand, though long and short 
are freely interchanged. The negro easily makes a long one out of 
several short ones. One line may illustrate the time rhythm that 
is characteristic of them all. In general, the long foot or syllable 
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corresponds to a high note, and the short foot to a lower one. While 
they pull or work, the leader cries out — 


“Come on, menses!” 


And while the ‘‘ menses” come, they work as a machine. The leader 
repeats this as often as he works, or until he likes another phrase 
better. As a rule, the leader will use a single phrase an average of 
ten or fifteen times before passing to another. The examples that 
follow will indicate the free range which they cover, and the ease 
with which the negro composes them. It will be seen that there are 
no strict essentials which must belong to the song: the fitting words 
may be the invention of the moment. The harmony of the group 
of negroes working on the bridge, the house, the railroad, or at the 
warehouse and in the mine, is typified by the union of the many simple 
work-song phrases. They may be studied for themselves. Each line 
constitutes an entire work-song phrase, complete in itself. 


Hey — slip — slide him — a — slip-slide him. 
Ev’ybody bow down an’ put yo’ han’s to it. 
Come an’ go wid me — come an’ go wid me. 
Heavy — heavy — heavy — heavy — hank — back. 
All right — all right. 

Draw — back — adraw — back. 

Tear ’em up-a-tear 'em up. 

Come hard ag’in it-a. 

Work hard again it so. 

Break it, boys, break it. 

Hike, hike, kike-back. 

Come on here. 

What's a matter? white-eyed. 

What’s a matter — fagged out? 

What’s a matter — monkey got you? 

Haul it — haul it back. 

Here — yeah — here, you. 

Turn — turn it — turn her on. 

Let’s turn 'em over. 

Turn it one mo’ time. 

How ‘bout it? 

Knock down on it. 

Up high wid it, men. 

Get up — get it up any way to git it up. 
Yonder she go. 

Put yo’ nugs on it. 

Lay yo’ hands on it. 

Put ’im up on it. 

Get up, Mary, Janie, etc. 

Hello — hello — hello! 

Yang ‘em — Yang ’em. (Go ’round an’ pick ’em up.) 
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Hy, Captain, too heavy here. 

Hold it, boys, till I come. 

Now, let’s go, bullies. 

Hold — hold — hold. 

Once — more — boys. 

Little — lower — down. 

"Way — up — ’way — up. 

Go ahead — go ahead. 

H-ey — h-e-y — h-e-y. 

Draw — back — on it. 

Do — fare — you — well. 

Here — you — tight — white — eye. 
Jump — up — jump — now. 

Get — up — dere — last — down. 

Ev’y — quack — d-o-w-n. 

Bow — down — back — up — back — off. 
Whack — man — a-l-l. 

P-r-i-z-e — e-m. 

Hit — ’em — hit — ’em — high. 

Whoa — Reuben. 

Whoa — lead — pull 'em — a-little — over — there. 
Git back on de right side now. 

Drive — drive — drive. 

Pull ’em over jus’ a hair. 

Jack 'em up men. 

Lawd, it don’t take nuthin’ but a red-eyed man to make it here. 


115. H-O-L-D SONGS 


Many of these exclamations in time become connected, and make 
more distinct songs. The songs that are given in couplets are of this 
type. Each couplet represents, as a rule, four parts; each line, two 
divisions; each division constituted a single phrase like those just 
given. The process is a natural one. The technique is often not 
so clearly noticeable as in the following railroad phrase: 


Ole aunt Dinah has a garden — 
On one side is sweet pertaters — 
On other side good ripe permaters, 


H-o-l-d — h-o-l-d! 


A single glance, however, shows that each line is naturally divided 
into two periods, each of which makes an effective work-phrase. So 
in the following: 


H-i-g-h-t, red bird flyin’ ‘round here, 
Monkey sho’ gwine git somebody, 
See ‘im wid his tail turned up. 

I broke down on de beam so long, 
Till I done lost de use o’ my right arm. 
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Come on, menses, let’s pick up the iron, 
Ain't it heavy all de time? 


Up to my lips, down let her slips, 
Where many quarts an’ gallons go. 


In the same way each particular kind of work may suggest a special 
form of the phrase or verse. The negroes loading the vessels, as they 
rush past each other with the freight and jeer at each other, sing 
‘‘ Git out of de way dere!”’ “Git ’crossde way!’’ ‘‘ Git to yo’ place!” 
“Talk to me-e!” “Oh, yes! time ain’t long,” “O-h-h cross over, 
young man!”’ ‘“QO-O me-babe!”’ and other exclamations differing 
only slightly from the common laborers’ phrases. The negro special- 
izes his songs whenever he desires. Their flexibility and his imagery 
and taste are not discordant. Song is conducive to good humor, 
and good humor brings better work. Both the direct and indirect 
effect of singing upon the worker make it advisable that his song 
continue as long as he works. 
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. Baby's in Memphis..... oer re er . 383 
. Railroad Gang Song...... sania te eee cd, aie eva - . 384 
Teer Terre eT eTe eT TT Te eT 
7. | ere ‘ — — ik id aot 384 
. Baby Mine.. : we ; 385 
. Raise the Iron..... ben ~ cos ee 
. Pick-and-Shovel Song. ‘ ; ; ; aeees . 386 
. Workmen's Song .. ited . paca cece ee 
. Frank and Jesse James piace . aie ; el 
. SatioGed........ is : 387 
Fill-in "’ Song... sa a 

. “* Ain't goin’ be no Rine "’ ‘ saaane . . 388 
. It’s Movin’ Day , ad ‘ 389 
. Gang-Songs. ; ; 390 
. Heave-a-horas ..... . i , Corn eer a 
H-o-l-d Songs. ...... . ere Te ee 


LOCALITIES FROM WHICH SONGS WERE COLLECTED 
I. NORTHERN Mississipp!, Lafayette County. 
(a) Collected from resident singers: Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 
31, 33, 35, 40, 46, 55, 56, 57, 62, 73, 74, 79, 89, 91, 108. 
(b) Collected from visiting singers: Nos. 1, 8, 12, 13, 22, 23, 24, 
32, 34, 50, 53, 54, 60, 63, 65, 75, 76, 77, 78, 89, 110. 
II. NORTHERN GEORGIA, Newton County. 
(a) Collected from resident singers: Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 18, 
25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 36, 37, 38, 39, 45, 47, 48, 49, 58, 61, 68, 
69, 70, 71, 81, 84, 85, 86, 87, 89, 92, 95, 96, 97, 98, 103, 
104, 105, 106, 107, 109, IIT. 
(b) Collected from visiting singers: Nos. 9, 10, 19, 28, 41, 42, 43, 
44, 51, 52, 59, 66, 67, 72, 80, 82, 83, 88, 89, 90, 94. 
III. RAILROAD ‘“‘GANGS”’ ON ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD IN 
NORTHERN Mississipri: Nos. 99, 100, IOI, 102, 113, 
114, I15. 
IV. MISCELLANEOUS. 
(a) Reported from Chapel Hill, N. C., No. 64. 
(b) Reported from Southern Mississippi (Biloxi), No. 93. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NEW-MEXICAN SPANISH FOLK-LORE 
BY AURELIO M. ESPINOSA 
Ill. FOLK-TALES ! 


Tue New-Mexican Spanish folk-tales here published represent 
about one-half of the longer stories in my possession.? In addition, 
I have in my collectanea some twenty-five short stories and anecdotes 
which I have classified with the folk-tales. All these folk-tales were 
collected during the years 1908, 1909, and 1910, directly from the 
mouths of the people. I heard and took down personally every 
folk-tale in my collection, with the exception of Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 10 
of those here published, and of four more (not here included), which 
were heard and taken down by my father in Albuquerque. In some 
cases I took down versions of the same story which differed consider- 
ably. In such instances I have selected one of the number and pub- 
lished it complete, making no attempt whatever, in any case, to 
leave out repetitions or correct errors. The stories here given, there- 
fore, are practically in the very words of the narrators; not abso- 
lutely, however, since, in order to express the pronunciation exactly, 
the words would have to be spelled with the phonetic symbols exployed 
in my “Studies in New-Mexican Spanish.’ Since there seems to be no 
necessity for such accurate transcription here, I have decided to 
print the stories in the traditional Spanish orthography, indicating, 
whenever possible, all cases of elision, apocope, etc. All matters 
touching upon the phonetics of New-Mexican Spanish are treated 
in detail in my work before mentioned.’ I merely desire to print 


1 For I and II, “Myths” and “Superstitions,” see Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
vol. xxiii, pp. 395-418. 

2 See my article, ‘‘The Spanish Language in New Mexico and Southern Colorado” 
(Bulletin of New Mexico Historical Society, May, 1911), Part VI. 

* All instances of elision, crasis, apheresis, developments of juxtaposed vowels, etc., 
are in the majority of cases clear. The same is true of those cases where consonants are 
silent; as in aus < ados, aon < aron, etc. All these matters are treated in detail in my 
“Studies in New-Mexican Spanish," Part I (‘‘Phonology’’), §§ 80-97 and §§ 168-186. 
Other changes, especially morphological developments, including the forms of the articles, 
etc., are also treated in detail in Part II of the same work (‘‘ Morphology’’), now in press; 
so I have not repeated any of these matters here. The following phenomena, however, 
may need special attention: (1) ué + a > ud, fué 4 verlo > judé velo; (2) ué +i > ul, 
fué y dijo > jut dijo; (3) ué +0 > ué, fué (d)onde es > jy’ ond’ es; (4) ué +u > G4 or 
ut, fué uno > ji'noor juno. Inthe same way final accented é, 6, fall before e, o, respec- 
tively, and the accent is shifted; while before other vowels they shift the accent and 
change to j, y, respectively (consonantal i and u, like English y and w): compré uno > 
compri tino, vendiéd algo > vendju Glgo, etc. The syntactical problems are too many to 
be treated here. The preposition de is syntactically present, though phonetically absent, 
in el cabayy eos < el cabayo de ellos, el libry él < el libro de él, etc. The same is true of the 
preposition 6 in voy haser < voy & haser, etc.; and of the conjunction y in comi bebi < comi 
y bebi, etc. 
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the stories as I took them down, hoping that the student of comparative 
folk-lore may derive some benefit from them. To my knowledge, 
not a single one of these New-Mexican folk-tales has ever been 
printed before. I have not had access to all of the vast collections of 
folk-tales printed in Spain and other Spanish countries, and have 
therefore not been able to compare all the material that might have 
offered opportunity for comparison. When I have been able to do 
so, I have done so in footnotes. It is my belief, however, that most 
of the folk-tale material found to-day in New Mexico is traditional. 
This, I believe, is true of the folk-tales, as it is true of the ballads, 
proverbs, riddles, nursery rhymes, coplas, myths, superstitions, and 
other folk-lore material, where the traditional element is the all- 
important one. 

The fact that the folk-lore material from New Mexico is practically 
all traditional makes its study of great importance, as it helps to 
interpret better general Spanish folk-lore, and is also a key to the 
interpretation of the problem of the progress and change of the old 
material as it has been preserved in the oral tradition of the New 
Mexicans for some three hundred years. 


I. EL CABAYERU E LA PLUMA [EL CABALLERO DE LA PLUMA] 

[A young man goes out to seek his fortune. He has the choice of his 
father’s horses, but picks out a poor mare. On his way he settles a quarrel 
between a lion, a tiger, an eagle, and an ant, by distributing a carcass. In 
gratitude they enable him to become a lion, a tiger, etc., at will. Acting 
under the advice of his mare, he utilizes their power to free a princess 
whom a giant holds captive (the giant’s life resides in an egg inside of a dove, 
etc.). The giant is killed. The young man marries the princess, and the 
mare, which was a soul from purgatory, disappears.] 


Un hombre rico teni’ un hijo y cuando ’l hijo llegy 4 ser hombre le 
dijy 4 su padre: “Padre, déme lisensia par’ ir haser mi vida.” El 
padre le consedié lo que pidia y le dijo que yevara consigo todo ‘| 
dinero que quisiea. El muchacho le dijo: ‘‘ No, no; no quiero dinero. 
Todo lo que quiery es un cabayo.” El padr’ ensistia qu’ el hijo 
yevara dinero, pero ‘| hijo no quiso, y al fin |’ hombre mandé6 juntar 
toda su cabayad’ y lo dejé descoger. ‘L hijo descogj tina yegiiita 
murre flac’ y murre chiquita. El padre queria que sy hijo descogier’ 
un cabayo grand’ y gordo pero 'I hijo no quiso y al fin sahé de su cas’ 
en la yegiiita flac’ y chiquita. 

Despues e caminar alqunos dias incontr’ Gn lién, un tiguere, un 
Aguila y un’ hormiguita peliandose por um benau muerto quj habifan 
hayau. Al pasalos pensé que serfa giieno volverse pa repartir el venau 
entre los cuatry animales. Ansj es que se volvié y repartié tody igual. 
Al’ hormiguita le dié los giiesos y ea dijo: “‘ Valgame dios, esos animales 
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grandes que pueden ryir les dites la carne, y 4 mi, pobrj hormiguita 
que no puedo ryir, me dites los giiesos.’’ El le dijo qu’ ea podia metersj 
adentro del guesy y comers’ el titano, y quj asina podia vivir mientras 
que los demas animales no lo pofan haser. Todos se quedaron muy 
contentos y cuando ’l hombre ya s’ iba los animales creyeron que seria 
giieny haselj un favor y lo yamaron. El lion I’ ensefié la many y le 
dijo que sacar’ un’ ufia. Sac’ tin’ ufia y el lién le dijo: “Si te ves 
en nesesidé, dises ‘dios y lion’ y te vuelves lion, y dises ‘dios y 
hombre’ y te vuelves hombre.” El tiguere también |’ ensefi Gna 
many y le dijo que sacar’ un’ ufia. "L hombre sac’ Gin’ ufia, y 
el tiguere le dijo: “Si te ves en nesesid4 dises ‘dios y tiguere’ 
y te vuelves tiguere, y dises ‘dios y hombre’ y te vuelves hombre.” 
L’ Aguila destendj tn al’ y le dijo: “Agarr’ una pluma.” '‘L 
hombre agarr’ Gna plum’ y I’ Aguila le dijo: “Si te ves en nesesida 
dises ‘dios y Aguila’ y te vuelves Aguila, y dises ‘dios y hombre’ y te 
vuelves hombre.”’ L’ hormiguita le dijo: “Y yo équéte daré? Si te 
doy una patita quedo cojita, y si te doy una manita quedo manquita. 
Te darj Gin canjilonsito, onque quede mochita, pery ese no mj hase falta. 
Si te ves en nesesida dices ‘dios y hormiguita,’ y te vuelves hormiguita, 
y dices ‘dios y hombre,’ y te vuelves hombre.” 

'L hombre se pusé la plum’ en el sombrero y s’ eché lo demas en la 
bolsa, y siguié su camino. Cuandy habia caminau algunos dias llegy 
4 un reinau ond’ estab’ un rey qu’ estab’ en guerra con un gigante 
que lj habia robau 4 sy hija, y el rey se |’ habia prometidy al que se la 
quitar’ al gigante. Munchos prinsipes venian de munchos lugares 
pero no podian venser al gigante. El cabayery e la pluma oyé desir 
esty y llegy 4 una cafiadita y ai dejy 4 su yegiiit’ y paré’n la suidé. Al 
volver un di ’ond’ estaba su yegiiit’ ea lj hablé d’ esta manera: ‘‘Si 
sigues mi consejo tu puees libertar 4 la prinses’ y casarte con ea.” El 
dijo qu’ estaba giieno, que siguiréa su consejo. Entoses la yegiiita le 
dijo que se valiera de los animales quj habi’ encontrau en el caminy y 
que juer’ 4 desilj al rey qu’ él le salvaria su hija. Jy’ 4l rey y le dijo: 
‘Si su altesa me da la prinsesa por esposa yo se la pueo quitar al 
gigante.”’ El rey le dijo que si, y que podia yevar consigy 4 la guerra 
toos sus ejérsitos y toos sus cabayeros, y hast’ un prinsipe sj ofresiy 
A4compafiale. ’L hombre dijo que nada nesesitaba, que soly irfa. El 
rey y el prinsipe se quedaron riyéndose y el hombre se jué par’ ond’ 
estaba su yegiiita. Yegd 'nd’ estaba su yegiiita |’ ensiyy y se 
pusy en camino. Cuando ya yegaban al castio del gigante la 
yegiiita le dijo: ‘‘Ora déjam’ y vete soly al castfy el gigante, y al volver 
agui mj hayaras. Te vas soly al palasio y cuando veas al palasio y 
veas al gigante y 4 la prinsesa sentaus en el portal, dises ‘dios y Aguila’ 
y te vuelves Aguila, y siendo 4guila te paras en el portal del palasio, 
onde te vea la prinsesa, y cuandy ea te ve’ ea dirA que tj agarren y te 
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dejas agarrar. Entoses ea te meter’ en su cuarty en una jabla, y por 
la nochi, cuando toos estén dormidos te vuelves hormiguita pa salir 
de la jabla y después te vuelves hombre y le dises 4 la prinses’ 4 que 
juites y le pides que te dig’ onde tiene la vid’ el gigante. Despues e 
qu’ ea te diga tody eso matas al gigant’ y te casas con la prinsesa. 

Antonses |’ hombre se jué solo pal palasio. Luego qu’ iba yegando 
viy 4 la prinsesa sentada con el gigante nel portal, y dijo ‘dios y Aguila’ 
y se volvié Aguila y voly y pary en el portal del palasio. La prinsesa 
lo vido pronty y dijo: “jQuj Aguila tam bonita, pésquemenla; yo la 
quiero!"’ Los criaus del gigante jueron 4 pescar ’l Aguila y ea se dejy 
agarrar. La prinsesa la yevé pa su cuarto y el gigante le mandé que 
l’ enserrar’ en una jabla. Durante la nochi cuando ya 'staba too 
silensio y que la prinsesa dormia cerrada con siete puertas, ‘| Aguila 
dijo ‘dios y hormiguita’ y se volvj’ hérmiguit’ y se salié de la jabla. 
Y lueo dijo ‘dios y hombre’ y se volvj hombre y sj asercy 4 la prinsesa. 
Ea sj asust6 muncho y empezab’ 4 gritar pery él lj hablé d’ esta manera: 
“Yo soy un hombre qu’ he venidy 4 libertarte y he tomau forma dj 
Aguila pa poder entrar en tu cuarto.’’ La prinsesa ya sj habia cayau 
cuando '! gigante quj habi’ éido los gritos comenzy abrir las puertas 
p’ entrar al cuarty e la prinsesa. Cuando ’l hombrj oyy esto dijo ‘dios 
y hormiguit’ y se volvi’ hormiguita y entry en la jabla, y antonses dijo 
‘dios y Aguila’ y se volvjy Aguila. El gigant’ entry y le pregunté que 
si qui habfa y ea le dijo qu’ estab’ un hombr’ en el cuarto. El gigante 
buscé por onde quiera pero ny hallé naa y le dijo que ny habi’ en el 
cuarto mas de ‘| Aguila qu’ estaba quiet’ en la jabla. Atrancé bien 
toas la siete puertas y se jué. Logo quj hubo silensio hiso lo mihmo 
quj antes y le dijo lo mihmy 4 la prinsesa. Ea se volvjy espantar y 4 
los gritos que daba vin’ otra ves el gigant’ y nada pudy hallar. Esta 
ve se noj6 muncho ’| gigant’ y le dijy 4 la prinsesa: ‘‘Eres un’ em- 
bustera; si me vuelves 4 molestar penas tu vid’ y te mato.” Se jué 
de nuevo y logo quj hubo silensj otra ves '| hombre hiso lo mismo dj 
antes y lj hablé por tersera ves 4 la prinsesa. Eas’ espanté de nuevo 
pero de miedy el gigante no grit6. Antonses ‘| hombre le dijo que 
venia con lisensj e su padre pa libertala, y que le preguntar’ al gigantj 
onde tenia la vida. La prinsesa perdié ‘1 miedo pocy 4 poco y le dijo 
que se sentara, y antonses el le dijo: ‘‘Sj hases como yo te digo yo te 
libro d’ este gigante. Majfian’ al salir del sol sacas la jabl’ onde yy 
estoy y ai serca hablas con el gigante par’ oyer lo qu’ él diga, y le 
preguntas que sj onde tiene la vida. Después yo veré como lo mato.” 
La prinsesa le prometié quj haria lo que le desia y antonses '] hombre 
dijo ‘dios hormiguita’ y se volvji’ hormiguita p’ entrar en la jabla. 
Después dijo ‘dios y Aguila’ y se volvjy 4guil’ y se durmié. 

Otro dia por la mafiana, al levantarse jué ‘| gigantj abrir las siete 
puertas y le pregunty 4 la prinsesa del hombre quj habia visty en su 
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cuarto. Ea le respondié que quisds er’ un suefio, segin |’ habf’ 
aconsejau ‘| hombre. Después dj almorsar se jueron 4 sentar en el 
portal el gigant’ y la prinsesa como de costumbre, y ea mandé trai 
sy Aguila y les dijo 4 los criaus que la pusiean serca d’ ea. Trujieron 
l’ Aguila y la prinsesa dijo: “ pobresita, saquenla de la jabla.’”-—“ No,” 
dijy el gigante, “se te va.’"—‘‘No se me va,” dijy ea, “est4 muy 
mansita. Antonses la sacaron de la jabla y ea comensy alisala y 
acarisiala. Comensaron 4 platicar y en la combersasién le dijy ea 
‘lgigante: ‘“‘ No sé porqué no te vensen los ejérsitos de mi padre. Dimj 
onde tienes la vida.” El dijo: “‘;Porqué preguntas eso?”’ Y ea le 
dijo: ‘Por curiosid4; porqu’ estrafio muncho que no te pueen matar.”’ 
El gigante le dijo: ‘‘ TG mé quieres jugar cautela, me quieres engafiar.”’ 
‘Qué cautela t’ he de jugar yo, una débil mujer,” le dijy la, “cuando 
mi padre nada te puedj haser con too sus ejérsitos.”” Antonses el le 
dijo: ‘‘Te voy 4 desir onde tengo la vida, al cabo que ni ti ni tu padre 
no me pueden haser nada. Mira que serro tan alto se vj ay4. En su 
cumbr’ est’ énterrad’ una caj’ e palo, y adentry e la caj’ e paly est’ 
tina de fierro, y adentry e la de fierry est Gina de plomo, y adentry e la 
de plomo una de plata, y adentry e la de plat’ una dj oro, y adentry 
e la dj oro una de cristal, y adentry e la de cristal est’ Gna paloma, y 
adentry e la palom’ est’ tin giievo. Si se quiebr’ ese giievo, muero. 
Ayi st4 mi vida.”’ Al acabar de desir esto, |’ Aguila pegé ’1 volidy y la 
prinses’ y too los criaus hisieron juersa pescala pero no pudieron. 
S’ escapé y se jué volandy hasta la punta del serro. Cuando’ Aguila 
llegy 4 la punt’ el serro, dijo ‘dios y liédn’ y se pusy escarbar la tierra. 
Lueo que se cansaba desia ‘dios y tiguere’ y se volvia tiguere pa seguir 
escarbando. Lueo que escarbé muncho llegy 4 la caj’ e palo, y dijo, 
‘dios y hombre’ y se volvj’ h6mbre. Antonses quebré toa las cajas 
con piedras hasta que cuando quebré I’ ultima caja, la de cristal, salié 
la paloma volando. Antoses dijo, ‘dios y Aguila’ y se volvjy Aguila 
pa pescar 4la paloma. La pescé y tomando otra ves forma dj hombre 
baj6é ‘1 serro con la palom’ en la mano. Desde que comensy 4 quebrar 
las cajas el gigante habia comensau agonisar. 

Cuando ’| hombrj abajy él serro maty 4 la palom’ y le sacé ’| giievo. 
Antoses se metjé ‘I giievo ’n la bols’ y s’ encaminé p’ ancas’ el gigante. 
Cuandy entry 4l palasio la prinsesa lo conosié. Pidiéd permiso pa ver 
al gigante que ya ’stab’ agonisando y entré con el giievo ’n la many y 
se ly’ ensefiy al gigante. El gigante, al velo parau en la puerta con el 
giievo ’n la mano, le dijo: ‘‘ Te doy 4 la prinsesa y too lo que tengo por 
ese giievo.”” *L hombre se lo tiré ’n la cabes’ y se lo quebré y el gigante 
murié. Entoses se le presentaron al hombre too los criaus contentos 
dj haber sido libertaus y 4 él le cayé toa la riques’ el gigante. Antonses 
el se jy’ 4 pedilj al rey la many e la prinsesa quj habia libertau y qu’ el 
rey lj habia prometido. Al yegar al palasio del rey la gente saljy 4 
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resebilos y toos gritaban en alta vos: ‘‘j Vitores, vitores, quj af vien’ 
el cabayery e la pluma!’’ El rey no queria darsela, pues queria casar 
4 la prinsesa con un prinsipe. Pero la prinsesa no quiso casarse con 
nayen m4s que con su libertador y el rey al fin consintj6. Las bodas 
duraon munchos dias y jueron muy bonitas. [Yo estuve ’n la fiesta y 
com{i muachos biscochitos y bebi muncho vino.'] 'L hombre s’ hiso 
muy rico y se jy’ 4 vivir con su padre y yevy 4 su mujer, y ay4 vivieron 
siempre muy felises. 

La yegiiita del cabayery e la pluma er’ un Anima y le dijy al hombre: 
Ya yo me voy pal sielo; ya ’cabé de penar.”’? 


2. LA TIERRA D’ IRAS Y NO VOLVERAS 
[A young prince is married to a beautiful princess, and is told that if 
he is embraced by any one he will disappear. His mother inadvertently 
embraces him, and the young prince disappears. He is taken to the Land 
whence no one returns, and his young wife goes in search of him. She visits 
the Moon and her daughters, the Sun and his sons, etc., and finally the 
youngest son of the Air takes the young princess to her husband.] 


Se casaron una ves un prinsipe y una prinsesa. El prinsipe stab’ 
encantau y le dijy 4 su esposa: “Si alguien mj abrasa me voy pa la 
tierra d’ ira4s y no volverds.’’ Susedié6 una ves que la madre del 
prinsipe al volver dj un largo viaje ly abrasé y el prinsipe pronto se 
desaparesié. L’ esposa se pusy en camino y se jué ’n busca de su 
esposo. Yevaba solamentj una botijita dj agua y um pan. Anduvo 
dias y dias sin saber por’ ondj andaba hasta quj al fin yegy Ancase la 
nana de la luna y le pregunto que sj ond’ era la tierra d’ iras y no 
volver4s. La nana de la luna le respondié: ‘“‘Uh, ya yo me cansé d’ 
iluminar y por onde quier’ he andau, pero nunc’ he visty esas tierras. 
Ay viene m’ hija la luna, puede qu’ ea te diga.’”’ La luna yegé briando 
y dijo: “Yo ny he visty esas tierras.’’ Antonses la prinsesa se pus’ 
otra ves en camino y al fin llegy 4 la case la nana del sol y le pregunto 
que sj ond’ era la tierra d’ ir4s y no volverds. La nana del sol le 
respondié: ‘“Yo nunca yeguj iluminar esa tierra, puede que m’ hijo 
si; ay viene.’’ Yegé 'l sol cansau d’ iluminar y le dijy 4 su nana: “A 
carnj humana me giielj aqui—si no me la das comerte (he) vieja (4) tf.”’ 
La vieja madre del sol le dijo: “‘Es una muchacha quj anda pre- 
guntando por la tierra d’ iras y no volveraés. ¢Sabes ti 6nde sj hay’ 
esa tierra?’’ El sol dijo: ‘‘ Nunca I’ he yegau iluminar. Puede que 
mi compadr’ el aigre la conosca, qu’ ese no deja rinconsito que no 

This is said by the one who tells the story, referring to himself. 

? A Lorraine folk-tale very similar to this one, entitled ‘‘Les Dons des trois animaux,” 
is given by E. Cosquin in Romania, vi, pp. 230-233. The serpent is not present in the 
New-Mexican tale; while the mare, representing a soul from purgatory, is a special 


feature. 
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visite."’ Se jué la prinsesa pa la cas’ el aigre y hayy 4 la nan’ el aigre 
con las basuras en la cabesa, y la nan’ el aigre le dijo: ‘‘;Quj hases 
aqui? Aqui ni los pajaritos yegan, y si yegan los echan mis hijos 4 
las regiones.’’ La prinsesa le dijo: “Busco las tierras d’ iras y no 
volverds.”” La nana del aigre dijo: ‘“‘Uh, yo soy mds vieja qu’ el aigre 
viejo y no conoscy esas tierras. Ai vienen mis hijos, puede qu’ eos 
conoscan esas tierras.”” Yegé'l aigre grandi dijo: “A carnj humana 
me giielj aqui—si no me la das comertj (he) 4 ti.” La nana de los 
aigres le dijo: “‘Aqui vienj una muchacha preguntando por la tierra 
d’ iras y no volveras. ¢Sabes ti onde son esas tierras?” El aigre 
respondié qu’ el habi’ andau por cuanto rinconsity habia y quj habia 
voltjau cuanta pajit’ habi’ encontrau pero que nunc’ habfa visitau esa 
tierra. 

Antonses toos se pusieron esperar al aigre chiquito, pero no vino 
en un dia y una nochi. Otro dia en la nochi yegé, y su madre le 
pregunt6 que si porqué ny habia vuelty antes. El dijo quj habf’ ido 
muy lejos y quj habia visty 4 unas lavanderas que cuandy el aigre 
llegaba disian: ‘‘Aigre, aigre en la tierra d’ ir4s y no volverds.” La 
nana de los aigres le dijo: “‘ Aqui ’st’ una muchacha quj anda buscando 
las tierras d’ iras y no volveras.”” El aigre chiquito le dijy 4 la prinsesa: 
‘““Majfiana te yevo.’’ Otro dia salieron muy de mafiana y el aigre 
chiquito yevy 4 la prinsesa par’ onde staban las lavanderas. L’ aigre 
les tiré las ropas por onde quiera y eas diséan: “j’L aigre, ’l aigre y 
|’ esposa del prinsipe, mi sefior ya yeg6! j Ya la viej’ hechisera ya sj 
acab6é!’’ Yegé ’l aigrj onde staba la bruj’ hechisera, le volé las brasas 
y el prinsipe se desencant6. Estaban muy serca del castio de la 
prinsesa y volvieron juntos el prinsip’ y su mujer.! 


- 


3- LA YEGUA MORA 


[Three brothers start to seek fortune. On arriving at a deep cavern, the 
two older ones get rid of the youngest one by leaving him in the cave. The 
young man finds there three enchanted princesses, held captive by three 
powerful giants. Acting with their advice, he kills the giants, and the 
princesses are saved and rescued by the two elder brothers at the top of the 
cave. They refuse to save their young brother; and he goes to a place 
where—as the youngest princess, his lover, had advised him—there was a 
Moorish mare locked with seven doors. He enters, the mare rushes to him, 
he mounts her and pacifies her. The mare takes him outside of the cave, 
and tells him to call her in case of need. In the mean time his brothers 


1 In the Biblioteca de las Tradiciones populares, vol. x, I find two stories from Estre- 
madura (Nos. IV, V) — “El Castillo de ‘Iras y no volveras,’’’ and “‘ Juan Jugador’’ — 
which present many similarities to our New-Mexican folk-tale, but there are great dif- 
ferences also. Story No. I, ‘La Palomita,’’ published in the same volume, is also current 
in New Mexico; but my version is so incorrect and fragmentary that I could not persuade 
myself to have it printed. 
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reach the king’s palace and marry the two older princesses. The young 
princess is sad, and the king holds a tournament and bull-fights to select a 
husband for her. The young brother rides on his Moorish mare, is the hero 
of the day for three successive times, and marries the princess. In the end 
he takes vengeance on his brothers, whom he had branded before in exchange 
for a remedy which they were seeking. | 


Est’ er’ un padre pobre que tenfa tres hijos. Un dia los tres 
hermanos le dijieron ‘adios’ 4 su padr’ y se jueron hacer la vida. Loo 
quj anduvieon algunos dias incontraon un castiy encantau en una cueva 
muy jonda. Desiosos de saber lo quj habi’ ai hisieron cabrestos de 
palmfia par’ entrar. Primero metieron al mayor, disiéndole que 
cuando meniara ‘| cabresto lo sacarian. Entré, y después de descol- 
garsi un poco le did miedy y menié ‘| cabresto pa que lo sacaran. 
Subié sin hayar naa. El segundo ‘ntré de la misma manera y loo 
que ya ‘bia entrau muy adentro cuando ya staba muy escury y no se 
via naa, le did tamién miedy y menié |’ cabresto pa que lo sacaran. 
Lueo que lo sacaron entré ‘| hermanito chiquito y onque meniaba ’1 
cabresto cuando ya staba muy adentro, no lj hasian caso y en lugar 
de sacalo lo dejaban bajar mas y mas hasta que llegy 4l plan. 

Hayandosj adentry e la cueva, saliéd pa ver qu’ era y de repente 
s’ incontré con una prinsesa, porqu’ en el castiy encantau habia tres 
prinsesas encantaas por tres gigantes. La prinsesa le pregunté que 
si que queria y que si quj andab’ hasiendo. Le aconsejé tamién que 
se cuidara de los gigantes y quj 4 ea la cuidab’ un gigante que tenfa la 
vida soly en la cabesa. El hermanito le dijo qu’el mataria 'l gigante 
y ea le dj tin hachita pa que le cortaralacabesa. Antonses oyé ruido y 
vié qu’ er’ el gigante que venia matalo. ‘L hombre le tiré ‘1 hachita 
y le did ’n la cabesa y lo maté, y la prinsesa jué pronto desencantada. 
Antonses ea le dijo que las otras dos prinsesas encantadas eran sus 
hermanas y qu’ ej era la mayor.. Antonses se jué con ‘| hombre pal 
lugar por ondj habi’ entrau, menié él el cabresto y los dos hermanos 
jalaron y subieron 4 la prinsesa mayor. Ea les dijy 4 los hermanos 
mayores que tuavia faltaban sus dos hermanas; que ’! hermanity iba 
despertalas, desencantalas y haserlas subir tamién, y que era nesesario 
esperalas. 

'L hermanito se jy 4 buscar 4 las otras prinsesas y muy pronty hayy 
4 la segunda. Ea le dijo qu’ él no la podia desencantar sdlo matandy 
al gigante y qu’ este tenia la vid’ en el pulmén. Le dié e’ un hachita y 
con ea le dié '| hombrj al gigante nel pulmén al salir dj una cueva y 
lo maté. Antonses la segunda prinsesa jué desencantada y el her- 
manito la yevy al lugar onde staba ‘| cabresto, lo menié y sacaron 4 
la segunda prinsesa. Dijieron las dos prinsesas que toavia faltaba la 
prinsesa menor y qu’ era giieny aguardala. 

"L hermanito se jué ’ntonses pal terser cuart’ onde staba la prinsesa 
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menor y ai |’ incontré tamién encantaa. Ea le dijo que no podia 
salir dj af sélo matandy al gigante que la tenf’ encantaa y que ‘| gigante 
tenia la vid’ en los talones. Le dié tamién un hachita y él se jy 4 
buscar al gigante. Estj habi’ éido ruidy y ya salfa de su cueva. Cu- 
ando puso '! primer pié ajuer’ e la cueva, el joven le dié ‘nel talén 
con |’ hachita y al sacar '| otro pié, le dié nel otro talén y asina maty 
al gigante. Se juécon la prinsesa desencantaa p’ onde staba 'l cabresto 
y lo menié. Pery antes de subir, la prinsesita le dijy al joven que 
staba namorada d’ él y ai mismo se prendaron. Le dijo tamién la 
prinsesa que nel palasio bajo siete estaus (con siete yaves), estab’ una 
yegua mora encantada. Ea le dié las yaves y le dijo qu’ entrar’ y la 
sacar’ y se subier’ en ea, y que si lj aguantaba tres reparos la yegua se 
desencantaria y lj hablaria. Convinieron 4 casarse cuandy él saliera 
dj ai, y menié '] cabresto pa que sus hermanos la sacaran de la cueva. 
Lueo que ya las tres prinsesas estaban arriba los hermanos dijieron 
que y’ era giieno irse. La menor no queria porque queri’ esperar 4 
su novio, pero los dos hermanos ingratos no quisieon esperar y se 
jueron con eas al palasjy el rey. 

Antonses el joven se jy 4l lugar onde staba la yegua mora enserrada 
con siete yaves. Tomé las yaves abrié las puertas. Al velo, la yegua 
se le jué ‘nsima, pery él sin miedo le brincy y se le subié ’nsima y le 
aguanto los tres respingos. Al primer respingo, el jéven vido como 
‘nun suefiy 4 sus dos hermanos mayores en camino pa los palasios del 
rey con las tres prinsesas. Al terser respingo los vido yegar y vido 
Al rey salir 4 resibilos 4 eos y 4 sus hijas ya desencantadas, y al terser 
respingo vidy 4 sus dos hermanos casarse con las dos prinsesas mayores 
y vido grandes fiestas que sj hasian en su honor. 

Despues quj habi’ aguantau los tres respingos la yegua mora sj 
amans6 y tomando vos humana lj hably 4l jéven asina: ‘Ora pide ta 
too lo que desees que too se te cumplira.” El le dijy antonses que lo 
que queri’ er’ irse pa ver sj hayab’ 4 la prinsesa su prometida. La 
yegua mora le dijo: “‘Déjame tii aqui, y cuando nesesites cualquier 
cosa, di, ‘dios y mi yegua mora’ y yo me presentarj 4 cumplir tus 
deseos."’ Pery el le dijo que primero lo subiera pa ‘riba y ea desencanté 
tody el palasio y antonses él se vido arrib’ en tierra vestido com’ un 
pobre negro. Se jué pronto pal palasio del rey onde staban sus dos 
hermanos mayores casaus con las dos prinsesas mayores y onde staba 
tamién la prinsesita, su novia, esperando su venida. Pero no quiso 
yegar al palasio. Pidié posad’ ancasj unos viejitos muy probes. Al 
prinsipio eos no querian resibilo, disiendo quj apenas tenfan pa man- 
tenerse eos solos. El les dijo que sus nesesidades eran pocas y les rogo 
que lo dejaran estars’ en su casa. Al fin consintieron y ai con eos 
pasaba la vida. El viejy era platero y asina hasfa la vida. 

Las prinsesas casadas y también la novia al salir del palasio 
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‘ncantau habfan olvidau ayA sus coronas dj oro. A la mayor se lj 
antojé tener una corona lo mismo que la quj habi’ olvidau y jueron 
al viejito platery 4 que |’ hisiera una corona dj oro lo mismo que la 
quj habia dejau en el palasjy encantau. El platero no sabia comy 
haselo y se jué muy tristj 4 desilj 4 su mujer qu’ el rey queria que | hisier’ 
4 la prinsesa mayor una corona dj oro lo mismo que la qu’ ea "bia olvidau 
en el castio ’ncantau. Se puso muy trist’ le viejito y no sabia quj haser 
cuando ‘| negrito su amigo le dijo: ‘“‘;Porqué stas tan triste?” Y el 
viejito le respondié: ‘‘ Pa que te digo, alcao que ti no me puees ayudar 
en nada. Antonses el negrito dijo: ‘“‘Digame, pueda que yo le pueda 
‘yudar en algo.”’ El viejity y la viejita se rieron primero pery al 
fin el viejito le conty al negrito la caus’e sus penas. El negrito dijo: 
“Yo puedy haser esa corona.”’—‘‘:Quj has dj haser?’’ respondidéd 
'l viejito. “Si l’ hago,” respondié 'Il negrito. ‘‘Pidalj ustj al rey 
mil pesos y 4 mi me trai un pilonsio y do rjales de semita, y pa cuandy 
amanesca tienj usté la corona.’’ Asi arreglaron y le trujieron el 
pilonsiy y la semita el rey le djy al platero los mil pesos. 

En la nochi el negrity hiso melas del pilonsfo y se lo comfa con 
semitas y los viejitos disfan: ‘“Jm, jm ¢qués cso?” y durante la 
nochi cuandy éiban machucar el pilonsio, pensaban qu’ estaba 
machucand’ oro. Cuando ya todo se silensiéd, el negrito dijo, ‘‘dios 
y mi yegua mora.”’ La yegua mora yegé y él le pidié la corona dj oro 
de la prinsesa mayor, y ea jué pronty y se la trujo. Otro dia, nomas 
aclaré tocé la puert’ 4 los viejitos y |’ entregy 4l viejito la corona dj 
oro. El viejito jué pal palasio del rey 4 yevale la corona y el rey y la 
prinsesa quedaron los dos muy satisfechos. Antonses se lj antojé 
también 4 la segund’ hermana una corona como la quj habi’ olvidau. 
Jueron otra ves mensajeros del rey 4 desilj al platero qu’ hisier’ una 
corona dj oro como la que la segunda prinses’ habi’ olvidau en el 
palasiy encantau. El platero jué de nuevy al negrito y le pidié la 
corona pa la segunda prinsesa. El negrito se la pidié de nuevy 4 
su yegua mora y el platero se la yevy alrey. Cuando ésta jué presentad’ 
4 la prinsesa se lj antoj6 tamién 4 la menor tener una corona como la 
qui habia dejau e’ en el palasijy encantau. El platero jy’ otra ves 
onde staba 'l negrito y le dijo lo que queria. El negrito se la pidjy 4 
su yegua mora y se la yevy al viejito. El viejito se l’ entregy al rey 
y la prinsesa menor se satisfasié. 

El negrito seguia ‘standosj ancase los viejitos, cuando comensy 
enfermars’ el rey y comensy 4 segar. Sus dotores le dieron de remedio 
que sélo con lechi de venada recobraba la vista. El rey mandy 4 sus 
yernos 4 buscar lechi de venada y eos salieron muy contentos. El 
negrit’ oy6 disir esto y llamy 4 su yegua mora disiendo, ‘dios y mi 
yegua mora.’ El negrito le dijo: ““Ora quiero que me pongas en 
un ranchy en la sierra.’’ Af stab’ en la sierra de ranchero cuando sus 
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hermanos pasaron por af. El les pregunté que si quj andaban buscando 
y eos le respondieron qu’ el rey su padre segaba y qu’ eos andaban 
buscando leche venada porque sélo con eso podia sanar. El les dijy 
4 sus hermanos que conseguir lechi de venad’ era cosa muy fAsil pero 
que sélo se las daba con el conque de que sj habian de dejar echar su 
fierro. Esto les paresié muy duro pery en tal de conseguir leche venada 
se dejaron echar el fierro, y él calenty el fierro y 4 cad’ uno se ly eché 'n 
la nalga derecha. Los cury hasta que sanaron bien y antonses yamy 
4 su yegua mor’ y le pidié leche venada y ea se la trujo. EI se las 
djyu 4 sus hermanos y eos se la yevaon al rey y pronto sané. Pero los 
hermanos quedaron erraus con el fierro de su hermano menor. 

El negrito volviy 4 vivir ancase los viejitos cuando yegaron las 
nuevas qu’ el rey anunsiab’ un torneo onde debian venir todos los 
prinsipes de la tierra pa ganar la mano de su hija la prinsesa menor, que 
ya’ bia yegau 4 |’ ed4 de casarse. Sj anunsiaron peleas de toros. El 
negrito jué con eos hast’ una lomita y af se quedé y los viejitos se 
jueron 4 los toros. El negrito dijo, ‘‘dios y mi yegua mora,” y la 
yegiiita se lj aparesié y él le dijo: ‘‘Damj un cabayo que ninguno 
le gane de ligero, un vestido que ny haig’ ojos con que velo, y un’ espada 
que nomas atoq’ y mate.’ La yegiiita le consediéd todo y salidéd 
‘| negrity 4 los toros en un hermoso cabayo negro. Entré cuando ya 
staban todos en los toros y pidié quel’ echaran un toro bravo. L’ echa- 
ron el toro mas bravo y pronto lo maté. Antonses el cabayé partié 
corriendy 4 volensie carrera volando por arrib’ e los sercos y por 
arrib’ e las paderes. La prinsesita lo conosié y grito: “‘Ag4rrenmelo, 
és’ es mi marido.”’ Pero anque todos corrian lo mAs resio que podian 
nayen lo pudy alcansar. 

Otro dia sj anunsiaron toros otra ves pa ver si podian agarrar al 
del cabayo ligero. El negrito que staba ya ancase los viejitos les 
pregunté lo quj habfa susedido en los toros, y eos le dijieron quj habi’ ido 
un hombre que cabalgab’ en un cabayo negro, con ropas que ny 
habi’ ojos con que velas, y quj habia matau al primer toro sin que naye 
lo pudier’ alcansar. ‘No seria yo ése?” dijy el negrito. “Qui 
habias de ser ti tan feo?”’ dijieron los viejitos. 

Se jueron otra ves todos 4 los toros. El negrito jué con los viejitos 
y se quedé ’tra ves en la lomita. Af yamy 4 su yegiiita y le pidié de 
nuevy armas y cabayo. La yegiiita le consediéd todo y esta ves le dj 
tin cabayo blanco mAs ligero qu’ el negro y mejores y mAs ricos vestidos 
y un espada de dos filos. Se comensaron los toros y el del cabayo 
blanco se present6 y maty al tory al primer incuentro. Pronto 
desaparesié volando por arrib’ e los sercos y las paderes quj habian 
hecho mAs altas qu’ el di’ antes. La prinsesita lo volvjy 4 conoser y 
grit6: “‘Agarrenmelo, es mi marido,’”’ pero nayen lo pudy alcansar. 
Los viejitos le volvieron 4 platicar al negrito lo quj habia susedido y él 
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volviy 4 preguntales: ‘;No seria yo?’’—‘‘:Quj habfas de ser?”’ re- 
spondieron eos. 

Por ves tersera sj anunsiaron toros y esta ves s’ hisieron paderes y 
sercos muy altos pa que no se puyer’ escapar el del cabayo blanco. El 
negrito jy’ otra ves con los viejitos hasta la lomita y aise quedé. El 
negrito dijo “dios y mi yegua mora”’ y la yegiiita sjaparesié. El negrito 
le dijo lo que queria y ea le dijo: ‘‘ Pues bien, esta ves tienes qu’ ir en 
mi; stibete.”” Se subié ’n ea y dj una corrida yegy 4 los toros y maty 
al toro del primer incuentro. Otra ves volé por arrib’ e las altas 
paderes y s’ escapé. La prinsesita lo conosié de sierto, porqu’ ea 
conosia la yegua mora y dijo: “Ora no lo pescan, esa yegua naye 
l’ alcansa.”’ 

Los viejitos le contaron al negrito lo que susedié 'n la terser corrida 
y el negrito dij’ otra ves: ““;No seria yo?” y ellos le volvieron 4 
responder “‘;qué habfas de ser?”’ 

Antonses el rey mandé que sierto dia todos los j6venes de su reino 
tenian que pasar por delant’ el portal del palasio y qu’ el que la prinsesa 
descogiera tenia que casarse conea. Asi ly hisieron y el negrito venia 
muy mal vestido y al dltimo. Al pasar por el portal la prinsesita lo 
conosié y ly abrasé. Se cas6 ’l| hermanito menor con la prinsesita, 
pero 'l rey dijo: “‘Este yerno fiero no debe starse en el palasio. Sta 
giieno pa que cuide los marranos.’’ Lo mandaron 4 cuidar marranada, 
pero durante la nochi se lj aparesi’ 4 la prinsesa como hermoso prinsipe 
qu’ era. Un dia se jy 4 cuidar los marranos y ay’ ondj andaba dijo 
‘‘mi dios y mi yegua mora,’”’ y cuando la yegiiita se lia paresid, él le 
rog6 que |’ hisiera delante del palasio de su suegro un palasio de cristal 
que n’ hubier’ ojos con que velo, y que tuviera criaus y vituayas en 
abundansia. Otro dia combidy 4l rey y 4 sus cufiadas 4 una comida 
en su palasio de cristal, y el rey almirau le pregunté que si porque ny 
habia combidau 4 sus yernos mayores, y el joven le contesté qu’ el no 
combidab’ 4 sus criaus 4 comer con él. ‘‘{Cémo son tus criaus?”’ le 
Para probale que son mis criaus,”’ le dijy el joven, ‘‘ puedj 
uste veles mi fierro, que lo tienen en la nalga derecha lo mismo que los 
demas de mis animales.’ El rey llamy 4 sus yernos pa preguntales 


“a 


dijy el rey. 


que si era verda, y eos le dijieron que si, y |’ ensefiaron la nalga derecha 
onde les habi’ echau el fierro su hermanito. Asi qued6é vengau ‘| 
hermano menor de sus hermanos ingratos, y el joven prinsipe vivid 
muy felis con su mujer en sus palasios por munchos afios. 


4. LOS TRES CONSEJOS 


[A man leaves his wife and son and goes to seek a fortune. In a distant 
land he goes to work with a good man, who, after seven years of work, asks 
his laborer to choose as his pay seven bags of money or threecounsels. The 
man decides to take the three counsels, which are: (1) Don’t abandon the 
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road for a pathway, (2) Don’t ask what doesn’t concern you, (3) Think 
before acting. The man starts home; and by heeding the first two counsels 
he escapes death on his way, and becomes immensely rich, while by heeding 
the third he escapes from killing his own son. The good patron was Christ 
himself, who wished to reward the good man.] 


Erasj una ves un hombre que staba casau y ten{’ un hijo de desiseis 
afios. Desidié dejar 4 su esposa y 4 su hijo y irsj 4 otros lugares 4 
buscar fortuna. 

Se jué p’ un pais muy lejano y ay4 se comprendié con un giien 
hombre que siempre lo trataba muy bien. Despues j haber servido 
par sietj aflos completos se jy’ 4 despedirse de sy amo y 4 cobrar su 
pago. Al comensar el trabajo habian combenido que por sietj afios 
de trabajo 'l hombrj habi’ e resibir siete talegones de dinero. 

Cuando 'l amo supo que ya ‘| hombre s’ iba le dijo: ‘‘ Ya que te vas 
debo pagarte lo que te debo; pero, dime, ;qué quieres mejor, los siete 
talegones e dinero go tres consejos?’’ ’L hombre se pusy 4 pensar por 
un rato como seria giieny haser y al fin desidié agarrar los tres consejos 
mejor que los siete talegones e dinero. El giien amy antonses le dijo: 
“Muy bien; los consejos son estos: primero, Nunca dejes camino por 
vereda; segundo, No preguntes lo que no t’ importa; tersero, No te 
partas con la primer nueva.”’ 

"L hombrj oyé bien los consejos y despidiéndose de su giien sefior se 
puso ’n camino pa su casa. En el camino despues e caminar unas 
leguas s’ incontré con unos hombres en un lugar onde salfan dos veredas 
del camino. Uny e los viajeros lj aconsejé que dejar’ el caminy y se 
juera con el por un’ e las veredas porquj asina poia yegar mAs presty 
4su tierra. "L hombre sj acordé de los tres consejos quj habia resibido 
de su amo y no quiso seguir 4 los viajeros por la vereda, porque sj 
acordaba qu’ el primery e los consejos era, ‘no dejes camino por vereda.’ 
Despues e caminar com’ una legua oyé quj alguien le gritaba detras y 
voltié la cabesa pa ver quienera. Vidoquj un hombre venia corriendy 
y gritando y cuando sj asercé vido que veni’ herido y qu’ er’ uny e los 
dos que sj habfan ido por la vereda. ‘L herido le cont6 quj unos 
saltiadores los habian incontrau en el caminy y quj habian matau 4 
su compafiero. El sj habi’ escapau. El viajero se consolé y vido quj 
habi’ hecho muy bien en agarrar los consejos mejor qu’ el dinero, 
porque ya uno d’ eos ly habfa librau de la muerte. El viajero siguié 
su camino y al fin yegy 4 una casa muy grand’ y muy quieta. Sj 
asercé y tocé la puerta y un hombre muy flaco, alty y pAlido lo resibié 
con muncha cortesi’ y le dijo qu’ entrar’ y que se sentara. Afi lo 
dejaron solo por munchas horas y todo staba tan silensio qu’ él no se 
movié pa ny haser el menor ruido. Cuando yegé I’ hor’ e la sena ‘I 
hombre flacy entry y yamy 4l viajero pa que juera comer. Lo yevy 
4 una grande sala onde stab’ una mesa yena de too los manjares que 
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se pueen desiar. Ay habia vino y licores de toas clases; ay habia 
carnes de too los animales; ay habia biscochos y frutas de too los 
paises. Pa comer tenian platos dj oro y de plata, cuchfos y cucharas 
de plata. Se sentaron 'l hombre flaco y el viajero y delante d’ eos 
habi’ en la mesa platos dj ory y cuchios y tenedores e plata. Despues 
e que sj habfan sentau, |’ espos’ el amy e la casa quj hast’ ora no sj habia 
visto, entry al cuarto muy despasio y se senty 4 comer coneos. Cuan- 
do sj arrimy 4 la mesa el viajero vido que traiba una calavera. La 
mujer puso la calaver’ en la mesa con muncho cuidau, se sirvjé la 
comid’ en ea y dj ay comia con los dedos. El viajero strafaba muncho 
que la mujer comier’ en la calavera y 4 veses se le venia la curiosida de 
preguntar porquj hasi’ eso, pero sj acordaba del segundo consejo quj 
habia resibido, qu’ era, ‘no preguntes lo que no tj importa,’ se qued6é 
cayau y nada pregunt6. Tamién sj acordé que ya ‘l primer consejo lj 
habia servido. Lueo qu’ el sefior de la casa vido que no preguntaa naa 
lo yevy 4 su cuarto pa que durmiera y ai durmié ‘| viajero muy 
espantau de lo quj habia visto. Otro di’ en la mayana despues dj 
haberse levantau lo yamaron almorsar y el viajero vido lo mismo del 
di’ antes. La mujer salié con su calaver’ otra ves y d’ ea comidé; pero 
‘| viajero no pregunt6 nada. Ya staba 'l viajero pa despedirse cuando 
‘Lamy e la casa lo yamy 4 un lau y le dijo: ‘‘Muncho maravio que 
ny haigas preguntau porque come mj esposa dj aquea calavera. 
¢Porque no preguntates?”” El viajero le respondio: ‘‘He resibid’ 
un consejo que no pregunte lo que no m’ importa y ny he querido 
faltar al consejo.”’ 

Antoes el sefior de la casa lj habl6é d’ esta manera: ‘‘Pus ya que 
no ly has preguntau te voy 4 desir porqué. Yy y mi esposa no semos 
d’ este mundo. Durante nuestra vid’ en el mundy éranos murre ricos 
y murrj avarientos. Dios nos condeny 4 que viviéranos aqui y nos 
mand6 vivir del modo que vivemos y que mi mujer tenia que comer 
d’ esa calaver’ humana. Tenfanos que starnos dandoles posad’ 4 los 
viajeros y too los que preguntaban que si porque comia mi mujer en esa 
calavera, tenian que morir. Y pa que veas too los quj han muerto 
porque preguntaron eso, ven y velos.’” Antonses el senor de la casa 
yevy al viajero pa un suterrano muy jondy y muy grande yeno de 
cuerpos muertos, esqueletes y calaveras, unos comidos de gusanos, 
podridos y jediondos y otros resien muertos. "L hombre siguié 
disiendo: ‘‘Aquf tenianos que starnos hasta que yegar’ uno que no 
preguntara que si porque comia mi mujer en la calavera, y ora ti has 
sidy el que no pregunty ésa pregunta y ya stamos libres. Antonses 
|’ entregy al viajero las yaves de la casa y le dijo quj habia munchas 
riquesas escondidas y le dijo que toas eran d’ él. Loo que dijy eso se 
desaparesié con su mujer y el viajero se quedé sélo, duefo de toa las 
riquesas. Muy contento dj haber siguido ‘I consejo de su amo y 
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viéndose tarre rico se pusy en camino pa su tierr’ ondj habia dejau 4 
sy esposa y 4 sy hijo. 

Al yegar 4 su tierra sj asercy 4 su casa cuando y’ era nochi y cuando 
y’ iba yegar 4 la puerta vido lus por la ventan’ y sj arrimy 4 ver. Vido 
que su mujer estab’ acostad’ en la cama y que staba carisiandole los 
cabeos 4 un jéven saserdote que stab’ acostau junto d’ ea con la 
cabes’ en sus brasos. El pobre viajero no supo quj haser, pues creyé 
que ‘| saserdote que via er’ algtin enamorau de su mujer y le daban 
ganas d’ entrar y matalo. Pero sj acordé qu’ el dltimo consejo quj 
habia resibio de sy amy era, ‘no te partas con la primer nueva,’ ny 
hiso lo que tenia ganas dj haser y jy’ 4 la puert’ y tocéd. La mujer y el 
saserdote salieron 4 resibilo y el le pregunté que si quien er’ el saserdote 
que staba con ea y ea le dijo: “Es tu hijo, el que dejates jovensito 
cuando te juites.’”’ *L hombrj abrasy 4 su mujer y 4 sy hijo con 
muncho gusto y alegria, y después les conté to lo que |j habia susedidy 
en sus viajes, lo de los tres consejos y to lo dem4s, y después se jué con 
eos pa sus ricas tierras. 

Y el giien amy era Nuestro Sefior Jesucristo que queri’ enriqueser 
al giien hombre por meyy e los tres consejos. 


5. LOS TRES HERMANOS 
[A king asks one of his subjects to send away his three sons to learn a 
trade. Hedoesso. One learns the carpenter's trade; another, that of the 
silversmith; and the youngest learns to bea thief. The king tries the three, 
and is satisfied that they have learned their trades well.] 


En un reino vivi’ un rey muy poderoso que queria munchy 4 sus 
stiditos. Uny e sus stiditos tenia tres hijos peleches y ya grandes y el 
rey lj ordené que mandar’ 4 sus hijos otro pais pa que cad’ uno d’ eos 
aprendier’ algun ofisio. El rey le mandé tamién que al irse sus hijos 
los acompafiar’ hasta qu’ encontrar’ un pino y qu’ ese pino debian 
de volver los tres hermanos al cabo de tres afios. Tamién les mandé’l 
rey que cad’ uny al volver ensartar’ una dag’ en el pino y que si salia 
sangr’ era sefial que su hermano mayor era muerto, y que si no que 
tenia que volver y que ly esperara. Del mismo modo tenia quj 
haser el hermano segundo pa saber sj el menor era muerto go pronto 
yegaria. 

El padre los acampafiy hasta que lejos d’ onde vivian encontraron 
un pino. Ai los dejy irse su padre y cad’ uno siguiéd su rumbo. An- 
duvieron por diferentes lugares y 4 costo del rey que prometié pagar 
por todo. 

Al fin, después que cad’ uny aprendié su ofisio, volvieron. Ya cad’ 
uno venia diestry en su ofisio. El mayor habi’ aprendidy 4 platero. 
El segundy habi’ aprendidy 4 carpintero; y el menor habf’ aprendidy 


4 ladrén. 
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Cuando ‘1 mayor yegé, que jué ‘l que yegé primero, ensarté su 
cuchfo ‘nel pino pero no salié sangre, sefia de qu’ el segundo volveria 
pronto. El segundo yegé y tamién clavé '1 cuchio nel pino. No salié 
sangre y esperaron los dos al menor que muy presto yegé. Antonses 
los tres se saludaron y se platicaron las esperensias de sus viajes. 
Los hermanos menores le preguntaron al mayor: “Hermano, :quj 
aprendiy usté?”’ Y él les respondio: “‘ Yy aprendj 4 platero y sj haser 
las mas hermosas prendas que se pueden imaginar.’’—‘‘ Y tu, ¢qué 
aprendites?”’ le dijo ’l mayor al segundo. ‘“ Yy aprendj 4 carpintero,”’ 
respondié, ‘‘y puedy haser los mejores muebles que se pueden haser.”’ 
Entoses los dos mayores le preguntaron al menor: “‘Y td, ¢quj apren- 
dites?’” El menor hablé con muncha verguens’ y dijo: “Yo tamién 
aprendj tin ofisio pero me da verguensa disir lo qu’ es. Ny es ofisj’ 
honrady y no quisiea desiles.’-—‘‘Oh, no importa,”’ dijieron eos, “‘si 
ly aprendites, dinos.’”” Antonses el jovensito dijo, muy avergonsau: 
‘Pus ya que quieen que les diga, les diré, onque me de verguensa; les 
diré que yy aprendj 4 ladrén.’’—‘‘ Ny hay porquj avergonsarse,”’ le 
dijieon eos, ‘‘ pues cad’ uno tiene su ofisio.”’ 

Antonses los tres hermanos se jueron muy contentos 4 ver 4 su 
padre. El padre los resibid muy contento y tenia munchas ganas de 
saber quj ofisios habian aprendido. Los dos mayores le contaron 4 su 
padre con muncho gusto lo quj habian aprendido; pery el joven dijo 
qu’ el tamién habi’ aprendid’ un ofisio pero que le daba vergiiensa desir 
lo qu’ era. El padre le rogé que le dijiera y al fin le dijy 4 su padre quj 
habi’ aprendidy el ofisio de ladré6n. No staba muy contento ‘| padre 
del ofisio de su hijo menor pero stando obligau jy’ y le conty al rey 
que ya sus hijos habian yegau y le dijo quj ofisios habian aprendido. 
El rey dijo qu’ él mismo queria probar si habian aprendido sus ofisios 
bien, y yamé primery al hijo mayor y lj ordeny haser pa la rein ‘un 
terno de los m4s bonitos del mundo, quj habi’ e consistir dj anfos, 
arracadas, prendedores, alfileres y otras prendas dj ora y de plata. ’'L 
hijo platero hiso '| mandau muy fAsil pos habi’ aprendido bien sy ofisio, 
y el rey y lareina se mostraron muy satisfechos con el terno. Antonses 
yamy al hijo segundy y le mandé que compusiera toa las ventanas y 
toa las puertas del palasio. El hermano carpintero hiso todo con 
satisfasién y el rey estaba tamién muy contento con su ofisio. 

Antonses el rey yamy al menor y le dijo que queria probar su 
habilida ’n ‘1 ofisio qui habi’ aprendido y le dijo qu’ iba mandar un 
hombrj 4 los montes 4 trai un carnero y qu’ ib’ entendido quj alguien 
ib’ 4 querer robarselo. ‘‘Pa que m’ ensefies quj aprendites bien ty 
ofisio,”” le dijo, ‘‘and’ ora ver si le robas el carnery 4 mi criau. El 
ladr6n le dijy al rey qu’ esy era cosa muy fdsil y que muy presto 
vendri’ él mismo con el carnero robau. Se jy’ Antonses pa case su 
padr’ y le rog6 que le comprar’ unos botines. El padre se los compry 
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y si los trujo y el ladrén se jué pronty 4 buscar al del carnero. Iba 
pocy atras él pa que no lo viera y al entrar 4 las montafias yegaron 4 
un cafionsito. Serca dj ai estab’ el rebafio dj onde ‘| hombr’ iba 
tomar el carnero. Cuando ‘| ladrén yegy al fin del cafionsito, ai dej’ 
uny e sus botines, y viendo qu’ el del carnero ya volvia, se volvjy él 
tamién y al fin del cafionsito en |’ otro lau tiré ’] otro botin en el mediy 
el camino y s’ escondjy atras dj un arbolito. 

‘Lhombre que traiba ’l carnero via pa toas partes con muncho cuidau 
pero nada via y pocy 4 pocy iba tomando confiansa. Al fin yegé 'nde 
stab’ el primer botin y lo vidy y ly agarry y¥ dijo: “‘j Qué botin tam 
bonito! Pero ¢qué voy haser con el? ;qué dj haser con un solo 
botin? De nada me sirve,” y disiendy esto lo tir’ Gn lau del camino y 
sigiu’ adelante. Al salir del cafionsito incontré ’l otro botin y dijo: 
‘“Valgame dios! aqui sta |’ otro botin. ¢Ora qué voy haser p’ ir a 
trai l otro qu’ incontré primery y que dejé ’n ‘1 otro lau del cafionsito?”’ 
Si acordé que le poian robar su carnero pero como no via nayen pensé 
que ny habia ningin peligro y amarré ‘| carnery 4 un Alamo p’ irsj 
4 trai 'l otro botin. 

Logo qu’ el ladrén vido qu’ el hombre sj habia vuelto por el botin 
salié de su escondedery y se robé no sély al carnero sino que tamién al 
cabayo qui habia dejau ai ’l hombre. Antoses se subié nel cabayo, 
amarry al carnery en las ancas y lj aprety al cabayo pa yegar presty 
4 ver al rey. ‘L otro jy’ ¥ agarré ’! otro botin y volviéd nomads 4 
tiempo pa ver la polvader’ e su cabayo. El ladrén yegy 4 la case su 
padre y le dijo: “‘Jué cosa muy fasil el robo; aqui stan el carnero del 
hombre y el cabayo tamién.’’—‘‘; Cémy hisites eso?”’ le dijo ’l padre. 
“Yéveselos ustj al rey y no me pregunte comy hise ’'| robo,” dijy el 
hijo. El padre le yevy al rey el carnero y el cabayo y el rey le dijo: 
‘Pus ese robo merese premio. Digalj ustj 4 su hijo qu’ el cabayo y el 
carnero son dél Cuando ’| pobre criau del rey yegé le preyunté ‘| 
rey que si comy habia susedido que lj habian robau el carnero. ‘L 
hombre le cont6é punto por punto comy habia susedido todo. 

Otro dia yamé ’| rey otra ves 4 su criau y le dijo: “Hoy vas 4 
traimj un carnero blanco y el ladrén v’ ir otra ves 4 ver si te lo puede 
robar. Cufdate bien y no dejes que te lo robe.’ El criau salié por 
el carnero blanco y el ladrén le dijy 4 su padre: ‘‘Ora voy ir 4 cabayo 
y voy 4 yevar al otro carnery en las ancas.’’—** ; Pa que vas 4 yevar 
el carnero ?’’ le dijo su padre, ‘“‘te va servir nomas de storbo.”—‘‘Ny 
importa,” le respondié ‘| hijo, ‘‘yo sé bien pa que lo nesesito;” y se 
jué. 

El imbiau del rey yegé ’nde stab’ el rebafiy en las montafias, 
agarrti ’n carnero blanco, ly echy én las ancas e su cabayy y s’ encaminé 
pan case ‘l rey. El ladrén que ly habia siguido tody el tiempy a 
manera qu’ el otro no |’ oservara, lueo que lo vido vinir al fin del 
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cafionsito solty 4 su carnero negry en el recody é la montajfia junt’ 
unos pefiascos ai serca s’ escondiéd. Poco presto pasé ‘Il otro que 
traiba ‘1 carnero blanco y vidy al carnero negry en el recody y grité: 
‘“; Por vi’ e quién quj ai est’ él carnero que me robaron! Ora lo pesco 
pa yevale los dos al rey y probale que soy hombre.”’ Disiendy esto 
sj apiy é su cabayo, lu amarré6 y se jy 4 pescar el carnero negro. Tuvo 
muncha dificulté en pescalo pery al fin lo las6 y ly amarré. Pero 
cuando volvié por el cabayo y el otro carnero nad’ hayé, porqu’ el 
otro ya lj habia robau el cabayo y el carnero blanco. Dese lejos 
lo devis6 qu’ iba corriendo 'l cafién abajy grit6 muy nojau: ‘Ya me 
freg6 ’tra ves este picaro ladrén.”’ 

El ladrén yegy 4 su casa con el carnero blanco, se ly entregy 4 su 
padr’ y le dijo: “‘Jué cosa muy fasil robalo; yévesely al rey.’’ Cuando 
‘| rey vido lo quj habia susedido muncho se maravié y dijo: “‘ Y’ ese 
ladrén ny hay quien le gane.’’ Antonses el rey no sabia quj haser 
pa ver si podia ganalj al ladrén y al fin le dijy 4 su sidito: “ Digalj 
4 su hijo que veng’ esta noch’ 4 ver si me puede robar 4 mi. Voy 4 
poner un taleg6én de dinery abajy’ e |’ almyada y voy 4 dejar la puerta 
bien abierta y si me lo roba antonses me doy por vensidy y lo doy 
libre.”” El rey escondié ’1 talegén de dinery abajy e |’ almuad’ y se 
jy’ acostar con la reina. Loo que ya stab’ escuro jué ‘| ladrén y 
hisu ’n mufiecén dj hule, lo yené dj agua y entro ‘nde stab’ el rey con 
el mufiecén adelante. El rey la reina l’ oyeronentrar y el rey grito: 
‘‘ Aqui viene, aqui viene; ora ver4s como con mi cuchio lo maty ese 
picaro.”’ El ladrén ny hiso caso y entré con el mufiecén adelante 
dél hasta la cam’ el rey. El rey se levanty y le di’ Gna cuchiada que 
|’ hiso salir "l aqy’ 4 chorros y cay6é 'l| mufiecén de suelaso. El ladrén 
se qued6 muy quiety atras e la cama y el rey y la reina muy espantaus 
gritaban: “j Ya lo matamos al probe, ya lo matamos! Vamos haser 
un poso p’ enterralo.’’—‘Prende la lus,”’ dijo la reina. ‘No; no 
quiero que nos vayan 4 ver,”’ dijy el rey. Se salieron del cuarty en 
l’ escuran’ y se jueron haser un poso. Mientras qu’ eos estaban 
hasiendo ‘I posy el ladrén se robé '| taleg6n dj oro dj abajy e |’ almyada 
y se juy6 con él. Despues de qu’ el rey y la reina volvieron dj haser el 
poso prendieron la lus pa ver onde stab’ el cuerpo qu’ iban enterrar. 
Loo que prendieron las luses y que vieron qu’ el quj habian matau 
er’ un mufiecén dj hule, dijo 'l rey: “Y’ ese picaro ladrén nos jugé 
‘tra trampa,”’ y cuando vido qu’ el dinero no stab’ abajy e |’ almuada 
dijo: ‘“‘y bien jugada quj hast’ el dinero se yevo.’’ Otro dia ’n la 
mafiana jyé’l padre del ladrén p’ ensefialj al rey el talegén dj oro 
pery antes de quj hablara le dijo 'l rey: “Ya sj 4 que viene; ny es 
nesesario que me diga nada. Digalj 4 su hijo qu’ es el pior ladrén 
del mundo. Que se coj’ el talegén de dinery y que no vuelv’ aportar 
por mis delantes.” 
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6. "L ADIVINADOR 


[A rich man and a poor man were friends. The poor man steals his 
friend’s horse and takes it to a mountain near by. His rich friend comes to 
inquire about the matter; and the poor friend, pretending to be a diviner, 
gets him the horse for a large sum of money. Accidentally the diviner 


continues to foretell future events.] 


Eran dos compadres. Uny era muy probe y el otry era muy rico. 
El compadre pobre le dij 'un dia su mujer: “ Hija, ya no sé quj haser 
de probes qu’ estamos. Ya mi compadre 's por nad’ ocupalo. Pero 
teng’ una cosa pensada. El tienj un cabayo muy bonito y esta 
nochi se lo voy 4robar. Dj algin modol’ he de sacar dinero."’ En la 
nochi se preparé p’ ir 4robar el cabao. Cuando su compadre dormia 
ju’ v lo sacy é la cabayerisa y lo yevy una distansia de nueve mias dj 
ond’ el vivia y ai lo dejé persogau en un cafionsito. Se jy’ antonses 
pa su casa. Sabi’ él muy bien que su compadre, como stimaba tanto 
‘| cabayo, I’ iriaé preguntar por el la mafiana siyente. Dj ante mano 
li hafa dicho |’ pobrj 4 su mujer: ‘‘ Dam uno d’ esos libros d’ escritura, 
pa cuando venga mi compadre, que no tardar4 muncho, haselo crer 
qu’ estoy leyendo y escribiendo. Ese libro lo ‘ntitulo mi libro de 
matemAticas pa divinar las cosas. Asina puedo tantiar 4 mi com- 
padre.”’ 

Al tiempo que la mujer le dié ’1 libro, qu’ era tuavia poco de majfiana, 
la mujer vido venir al compadre muy apurau, pos sj habfa levantau 
murre de mafiana y como ny habia podidy hallar 4 su cabayy en la 
cabayerisa sj habia vinido pronty 4 preguntalj 4 su compadre que 
si no ly habia visto. Cuando ya ’l compadre rico sj asercab’ 4 la casa 
le dijo 'l probj 4 su mujer: “‘Vét’ y déjame solo.” Ea se jué y él 
tomando ‘| libro se pus’ hojialo hasiendos’ el que studiaba. Cuando 
‘| rico yeg6 oy6 toser al otro y entrando la puerta le dijo: “:De 
cudndy acd studiante compadre?’’—‘‘La nesesid4 compadre,” le 
respondié ‘| pobre; “y usté ¢quj anda ‘siendo tan de mayana?’’— 
‘Qué dj andar hasiendo compadrito?” le dijo ’l rico, ‘“‘ vengy 4 velo 
porque traigo noveda.”—‘¢Quj hay compadre? {Qué lj ha suse- 
dido?”’ dijo 'l pobre. “¢Qué mj ha dj haber susedido? Mi cabayy 
el que estimo m4s, me ly han robau,”’ respondié ’l probe. ‘Mal 
negosio,”’ le dijo 'l probe, “‘ pero no tan malo comu’ sté piensa, porque 
yo, en mis estudios he hayau un modo de saber onde st4n toa las 
cosas que se pierden. Por supuesto que tengo qu’ estudiar un poco, 
pero ny es giieno perder tiempo porque pueden irse muy lejos los 
ladrones. To lo que quiery es que me diga sj usté quiere mi ayuda.” 
El compadre rico le respondié: ‘‘Si compadre; yo no pierdo mi cabayo. 
Yo le puedo pagar 4 usté todo lo quj usté quiera, pus deseo saber de 
mi cabayo.”’—“ Bien,” dijo ’l probe, “ per’ usté sabe que yo stoy muy 
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probe y nesesity algo.”—‘‘ Compadre, cuanto quiere por su ayuda?” 
le dijo ‘l otro. ‘‘Estoy demasiau probe”’ dijo '] pobre, “‘y mil pesos 
no seria muncho.”” El compadre ricy era muy avariento, pero su 
cabayy era la prenda que mAs estimaba. Lo queria mas quj 4 su 
mujer y m4s quj 4 sus hijos. ‘‘Ny hay quj averiguar,” le dijy al 
compadre rico, ‘‘mi cabay es la prenda que mAs estimo y si algo m4s 
nesesita, pida.”’ 

Antonses le dijy 4 su compadre rico: “Ora vay’ ustj almorsar 
mientras que yo studio ’n mi libro pa saber en que rumbo salié ’] 
ladrén gy aviriguar onde s’ incuentr’ el cabayo. Despues dj almorsar 
yo le diré qu’ hemos dj haser.’’ Se jué ’] otro pa su cas’ almorsar y el 
compadre probe se jyé par’ onde staba su mujer y le dijo: “Ora si hija, 
éno te dije qu’ iba tantiar 4 mi compadre? {ves que bién me salié 
mi plan? Y’ he ganau mil pesos seguros, y estoy tamién seguro dj 
hayale su cabayo. Tengo que salir tam pronto comy almuerse.” 
Logo quj acabé dj almorsar tomé su libr’ otra ves y se senty Ajuera 
sperar 4 su compadre. Pronto yegé y hayy al pobre leyendo ’n su 
libry y muy entretenido. El compadre rico yegé muy esitau y le dijy 
al otro: ‘;Compadre, como lj ha ido? :qué Isefias ha 'yau?"’ El 
probe le respondié: ‘‘ Pus compadre, parese que las sefias son giienas,” 
y yamy 4 su mujer y le dijo: “Hija, traime mi libro.”” Ea le trujo ’] 
libro y él se pusy 4 ler y disia: “‘lein, lein, lein,”’ y al fin dijo: “Ya sé 
que rumbo salié ‘| cabayo pery estoy buscando y estudiando pa saber 
onde sta. Espéreme poco mientras voy 4 consultar 4 mi libro yo 
soly en secreto. Orita vuelvo, compadre, platique con su comadre.” 
Se jué pa dentro de la casa por unos momentos y al fin volvjy y dijo: 
‘‘Pus compadre, mi libry adivino de matematicas mj ha dicho ’nde 
sta su cabayo. Su cabayo sta nun lugar en las montafias onde ly 
han escondido nueve mias dj aqui, y el lugar sélo se pudj hayar por 
carculo de mi libro de matematicas. El cabayy est4 maniau y amarrau 
con un cabresto muy largo en un cafién. Ora nesesito qui usté me dj 
un cabayo de sia pa mi y dos pares de pistolas y rifle pa protegerme. 
Y ademas seria giieno que me diera dos hombres armaus pa que mj 
acompafien. Pueda quj 4 los hombres no los nesesite, pero de toos 
modos quiero que vayan pa que vean que tody es como yo digo.” 
El compadre rico respondié: ‘Lo quj usté quiera compadre.”’ 

Todo s’ hiso como ‘| probe pidia y salié6 con los dos hombres pal 
lugar ond’ él mismo sabia qu’ estab’ el cabayo, habiéndolo yevau ay4 
él mismo. La mujer saliy y dijo: ‘“Cuidau, hijo.””-—‘‘Que cuidau ni 
que cuidau comadre; si mi compadr’ es hombre,”’ dijo ‘I rico. Antes 
de salir, le dijo ‘1 pobrj 4 su mujer: “Hija, traime mi libro de mate- 
mAticas.’’"—“‘; Pa que quiere libros?’’ le dijo '] rico, “‘pa que quiere 
molestarse con engorros ora que ya sabj onde sta ‘l cabayo?”’ Y el 
Compadre, usté no sabe. El] libry adivino de las 
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matemAaticas es lo mds importante. Tengo que consultar seguidy al 
libro, y si né no puedy hayar al cabayo.”” Tomé ’l libry y se jueron. 

Caminaron un rato y el adivinador sacé su libry y se pusy 4 ler. 
A poco rato se paré ‘tra ves y empesy 4 ler el libro. Asf se paraba 
d’ en cuandy en cuando y les disfa 4 los hombres que ly acompafiaban: 
‘‘Vamos mal compafieros, es nesesario cambiar de rumbo.”’ D’ este 
modo los hasfa crer qu’ el libry er’ el que le disia todo. Al fin ya sj 
asercaban onde ‘I lépero del probj habia dejau al cabayo y antonses se 
par6é 'l prob’ y les dijy 4 sus compafieros: “‘ Y’ estamos serca del cabayo 
y voy 4 consultar al libro por altima ves.”” Leyé ’n el libr’ un raty y 
dijo: ‘‘¢Ven es’ ensinad’ en esa cafiadita? Onde mero sj acaba ai dise 
‘| libro que st4 ‘1 cabayo maniau y amarrau con un cabresto muy 
largo.” Eos gritaron: ‘‘Pus vamos ay4pronto. jCarambas, quj usté 
si es el hombre!”’ y pronto yegaron y hayaron al cabayo tal y como ’] 
pobrj adivinador habia dicho. ‘‘;Ven como lo que dij’ era verd4?” 
les dijo. ‘“‘Seguro qu’ es verd4,”’ dijieron eos, “por via quj usté si 
quj adivina todo comform’ es.” : 

Se volvieron toos con el cabayo, y el rico, cuando vido vinir 4 su 
cabayo brincaba de gusto. Cuando ya yegaron le dijo ’!] pobrj al rico: 
““Compadre, aqui sta su cabayo. Que digan estos hombres si no ly 
hemos hayau onde yo dije y del modo que yo le dije.’-—‘‘S{; asf es,” 
respondieron eos, ‘‘asi que consult6 munchas veses su libro de mate- 
mAticas, qu’ es el que lo guiaba, hayamos al cabayy en el lugar ond’ el 
dijo y maniau y amarrau comy el dijo.’-—‘‘ Munchas gracias,”’ dijo ’1 
compadre rico, “‘si algo nesesit’ alguna ves no tiene m4s que pedilj 4 
su compadre.”” Antonses le pagé ’] dinero y el pobre se jué muy 
contento pa su cas’ ond’ incontry 4 su mujer, tamién muy content’ y 
le dijo: ‘Ves hija ¢qué tal me saliéd mi plan? ¢qué te parese del 
adivinador?’’ Antes siempre le desia ea grié cuando se nojaba, y ora 
como por chansiarse le dijo: ‘“jSeguro que te jué bien, grié negry, 
adjvinador de mierda!” 

Otro dia se promulgé qui unos ladrones sj habian robau tres talegones 
de dinero y el rey consultab’ 4 toos sus adivinos pero ninguno le pofa 
disir onde stab’ el dinero. Cuandy esto yegy éidos del compadre rico, 
ju y le dijy al rey que ‘I sabi’ onde staba un adivinador que sabia 
divinar onde staban los robos, porquj 4 él lj habi’ adivinau el robo que 
lj habian hechy y que tody habia salido esautamente comy el adivina- 
dor lj habia dicho. ‘‘ Pues mA4ndenmely 4 yamar,”’ dijy el rey, ‘‘ quiero 
que me diga quien jué ’l que se robé los tres talegones de dinero.” 
Jueron pronty 4 yamalo pery no staba en su casa. Cuando volviy 4 la 
casa su mujer ly incontry én la puert’ y le dijo: ‘‘Ora ver4s, grio negry, 
adivinador de mierd, ’en lo que tj has metido. Tj ha mandau 4 yamar 
el rey y dise que si no lj adivinas quien jué ‘] que le robé los tres tale- 
gones de dinero, te va mandar horcar.”’ El pobre jy y se presenté 
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delante 'l rey y éste le dijo: ‘‘Pus bien, yy he sabido que td eres 
adivinador y te mandau 4 yamar pa que me digas quien me robé tres 
talegones de dinero. Te doy tres dias de tiempo pa quj adivines y 
si 4 los tres dias ny adivinas, te mando 'rcar.’’ Antonses le dijo 
tamién qu’ iba dale dos hombres pa que stuvieran de guardias y que 
juera y estudiara su matematiquero. Se jué 'l pobre con los dos 
guardias y con su libry vy se pusy 4 ler. Estab’ el probe muy triste, 
pus no sabia quj haser. Cuando ya sj habian pasau dos dias les 
dijy 4 los guardias: ‘‘ Ya de los tres tengo dos,’’ queriendo disir que 
de los tres dias de término que lj habia dau el rey, ya dos habian 
pasau y sdlo faltab’ uno. Susediéd que los dos guardias eran los que 
sj habfan robau el dinero y cuando ‘I oyeron disir ‘ya de los tres tengo 
dos,’ se miraron muy espantaus porque creiban que queria desir que 
ya tenia dos de los ladrones, qu’ eran eos mismos. Otro dia cuando 
ya spiraban los tres dias, sacé ‘| pobrj adivinador su matematiquery 
y se pus’ otra ves 4 ler. Despues de ler un poco dijo: *‘ Ya de los tres 
tengo tres, ya no me falta nada,’’ queriendo disir que ya ‘| fin de sus 
tres dias $i asercaba. Los pobres ladrones temblaron de miedo y uno 
d’ eos le dijy al otro: ‘““Y’ este carajo nos pescé. Ya’ diviné que 
nosotros semos los ladrones, porque con el que se juy6 semos tres.” 
Antonses ‘l otro ladrén le dijy al adivinador. ‘Per’ hombre, ya nos 
pescates. Toma qui stan los talegones, pus ya’ divinates que nosotros 
semos los ladrones. Ora sdlvanos.’’-—‘‘No puedo dejalos ir,’’ les 
dijy él, ‘tengo qu’ ir entregalos al rey, y él qui haga justisia. Yo stoy 
obligau ir 4 desile que por mi matematiquero supe quien eran los 
ladrones, porque con el adivino cualesquier robo.’’—*‘ Pero ; qué sacas 
con entregarnos 4 que nos horquen?”’ le dijieron los ladrones. Danos 
libres y salvanos la vida, alcabo que ya tt tienes el dinero y el honor 
dj adivinar ya no te lo quitan.’’-—‘‘Sta giieno,”’ les dijo ’] adivinador y 
los dejy irs’ y se jué pan case 'l rey. No cabia de gusto de ver que 
fAsil sj habia salido del apuro. Cuando yegé ‘nde stab’ el rey le dijo: 
‘“‘Su sacarrial'! majesta, ai stan los talegones de dinero. He adivinau 
onde staban y los truje y ai los tiene.’’—*‘; Y onde stan los ladrones?”’ 
le dijo ‘l rey. ‘Eso no puedy haser,” le dijo ‘1 pobrj adivinador; 
‘“‘usté me dijo que le dijier’ onde stab’ el dinero y aqui se lo traigo. 
De los ladrones no me dijo nada.’’—‘‘Sta giieno,”’ le dijo ‘1 rey, “‘Es 
verda lo que dises. Por premio cégetj uno d’ esos talegones de dinery 
y véte.”” El pobrj adivinador, que ya staba temblando de miedo, 
salié corriendo pa su casa quj hast’ alitas le faltaban. En su camino 
pas6 por junty el jardin de la reina y ea misma se pasiaba ’sas horas 
en su jardin. Cuando la rein’ oyé los vitores de los que gritaban qu’ el 
adivinador julano habf’ adivinau quien sj habia robau el dinery el rey, 
la reina le dijy 4 su criada: “‘ Voy 4 ver si es tan giien adivinador como 
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disen,”’ y tapand’ un grio con un paijio, le grito: ‘“Oyis, adivinador, 
adiviname que tengo tapau aqui con este pafio.”” Y él respondié: 
“Bien me disia mi mujer, ‘grio negro, adivinador de mierda.” La 
reina sl’ oy6 que disia ‘grio,’ y dijo: ‘Adiviné, pus lo que tengo 
tapau con el pafiy es un grio.”’ Poco mas aya incontry 4 dos jévenes 
que venian tamién 4 las buyas de los vitores, y viéndolo vinir le dij’ 
uny al otro: ‘‘CAgatj ai antes de que yegue,”’ y asily hiso. ’L adivina- 
dor venia corriendo pos ya no queria mas ser adivino. Ya no queria 
mAs que salir de su bochorno pa yegar 4 su casa. Uny e los jévenes 
tapé la mierda con su sombrery y le grity al adivinador: ‘Si tan giien 
adivinador eres, adiviname que tengy aqui abajy e mi sombrero.””— 
‘“Haiga yo salido bien y mierda pa ti,”’ le respondié ’1 adivinador. 
‘“ Vitores, vitores! jqué todavia va’ divinando!” gritaban los dos 
muchachos. 
7. EL CONEJO Y EL COYOTE 

[Brer Rabbit is caught bya peasant. He escapes by a trick on the Coyote, 
whom he deceives again several times. The Rattlesnake, and finally the 
Alligator, are also deceived.] 


Est’ er’ un labrador que teni’ un’ hermosa giiert’ y ya no sj aviri- 
guaba con un conejo que lj hasia muncho dafio todo 'Il tiempo. Y lo 
pior era quj hasi’ el mal de nochi. P’ espantaly y p’ ajuyentalo hiso 
‘| labrador tres espantajos tan grandes com’ un hombre y los pusy en 
tres esquinas de la giierta. 

No mas escuresié y se jué ’l conejito pa la giierta comy hasia toa 
las nochis, pery esta ves se vido de repente delante dj uny e los espanta- 
jos y muncho s’ espanté. Creyé ’l conejo qu’ era por nada juir porque 
staba muy serca del qu’ el creiba qu’ er’ un hombre, y le dijo: ‘No 
me mates, ya te vide. Vamos 4 correr dj aqui a 1’ otr’ esquin’ e la 
giierta y si me ganas me matas, pero si yo te gano me das libre.”’ El 
espantajo no respondia, pero como no |’ hiso nada creyé ‘1 conejo qui 
habia 'sentau el desaffio. ‘‘Pus vamos”’ dijo 'l conejo y echy 4 correr 
sim boltiar la cara. Pero redepentj al yegar 4 |’ otr’ esquina se topé 
con |’ otru espantajo y pensé qu’ er’ el hombre quj habia yegau antes 
dél. ‘Aque carajo, ya me ganates,”’ le dijo 'l conejo, “ pero damj otra 
chansa, vamos 4 correr otra ves y si esta ves me ganas hases lo que 
quieras conmigo.’ Asi hably él conejy y se ’chy 4 correr con toa sus 
juersas y lo mas resio que podfa. Al yegar al’ otr’ esquina s’ incontré 
con 'l ultimy espantajy y creyé qu’ el hombre lj habia vuelty 4 ganar. 
El conejo muy espantau le dijy al hombre: “ Por vi’ e quién, que ya me 
volvites a fregar. Td si eres el diablo. Onde le ganas 4 correr un 
conejo, ¢quién serAs? Pero, mira, vamos al moquete y veremos quien 
es mds hombre.”’ Disiendy esto, levanté ’] conejo la many y le pegt 


’n moquetj al espantajo. El espantajy era de sera y su le pegé la 
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many al conejo. ‘‘Suelta, suelta,’”’ le dijo 'l conejo; ‘si no me sueltas 
te doy otro moquete,”’ y como la pata pegada no se soltaba le dié ’l 
conejo con |’ otra mano y esta también se pegé. Entonses el conejo 
muy nojau le dié con una pata, pery esa se le peg6 tamién. Mas nojau 
que nunca, le dijo ’l conejo: ‘‘Todavia me qued’ una pata, y pa que 
veas que soy hombre con esta te voy arreglar,”’ y le diy una patada con 
l’ Gltima pata y se le prendié tamién. Tuavia no se dié ‘1 conejo por 
vensidy y le dijy al espantajo: ‘‘ Piensas qué porque me tienes agarrau 
de las patas y las manos no me queda con que defenderme, pero stas 
equivocau, que tuavia me queda la cabesa.’’ Y disiendy esto le did 
con e’ un cabesaso, pero sélo sirviéd de que se le prendiera tamién en 
la sera. 

Otro dia ’n la mayana cuando jué ‘| labrador al campo pa ver su 
giierta hayy 4l probe conejo bien pegau al espantajy y ly agarro pa 
vevarselo pa su casa. Ly amarré muy bien y se jué pa la casa pa 
comersj al conejo. Cuando yegé ‘1 hombrj 4 la casa la mujer tenia 
l’ oya yena dj agy’ hirviendo y el probe del conejito dijo: ‘‘Ora si voy 
4 morir; siguro quj ai me van 4 sancochar.”’ 

Pery antes de matalo lo dejaron amarrau serca de |’ estufa y entraron 
un rato pa dentro. En esto yegé 'l coyote buscandy al conejito pa 
comérselo. P’ engafiar al conejo le dijo: ‘‘;Qué stas hasiendo aqui, 
amigo conejito? Ven conmigo par’ ir 4 pasiarnos.’’—‘‘No,”’ le dijy 
el conejo, ‘‘mir’ esos peroles hirviendo sobre |’ estufa. Aqui van 4 
tener orita la comida y mj han combidau. Si ti quieres tomar mi 
lugar, ven y desAtamj y aqui mismo te quedas ti hasta que vengan 
por ti.’’—‘‘Sta giieno,’’ dijo 'l coyote y desaty al conejy y lo solté 
y s’echy én el mismo lugar dei conejo esperar que vinieran embitaly 


4comer. El conejito muy contento s’ escapé. 

Cuando '! hombr’ y la mujer salieron 4 ver su conejo pa mataly y 
coselo, dijo 'l hombre: ‘‘ Mir’ hija, comy ha cresidy este conejo. Este 
si que va haser una giiena fiesta. Vamos echaly 4 |’ oya pa que se 
cuesa bien.’’ El coyote pensé primero que ly iban 4 yevar pa la fiesta. 
"L hombr’ y la mujer lo levantaron y ly echaron en ’| agua jirviendo. 
El coyote, cuando vido lo que le susedia, peg ’m brincy y anque medio 
pelau se |’ escapy 4l labrador y se jy’ 4 buscar al conejo, muy nojau. 
Muy presty alcansy 4l conejito y le dijo: “Ora si picaro, ora sf me la 
vas 4 pagar. Ora si te voy 4 comer.’’—‘‘ No, no me mates manito! 
coyotito,”’ le dijo 'l conejo; ‘“‘mira ‘qui vienen unos novios y van haser 
una gran fiesta y dar4s una comelitona como ti sabes. Mira, ’quf neste 
guadameco de cuero t’ echo pa que no mas oigas los tiroteos y la 
miisic’ y comienses 4 bailar. Cuando stés bailando dises, ‘baila 
coyotito,’ ‘baila coyotito, quj af vienen los novios,’ ‘baila coyotito 
que stds en la fiesta,’ y yegando los novios t’ entruchas con eos.y te la 


1 (Her) manito. 
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pones y comes too lo que quieras.’’—‘‘Giieno,”’ dijo 'l coyote, “pus 
échame nel guadameco.”’ El conejy antonses lo metié nel guadamecy 
y lo yevé serca dj un carrisal. Antonses le prendié juegy al carrisal y 
cuando ya sj oyian las traquiaderas de la quemas6n, le gritaba ’] conejy 
al coyote: “Baila coyotito, que stas en la fiesta; baila pendejo quj 
af viene la lumbre.”” Ya las yamas estaban medio quemandy al 
coyote cuando salié corriendo medio chamuscau en busca del conejo 
que habia salido juyendo. Sentau en una pefia vido ’l conejo vinir 
al coyote. Serca d’ él estab’ un panal dj abejas y agarrand’ un palito 
lo metié nel panal y empesy 4 menialo, disiendo: ‘‘lean, lean, lean.” 
Loo que yeg6 ‘| coyote le dijo 'l conejo: ‘‘ Mira, coyotito, lo que tengy 
aqui. Est’ es un’ escuela y aqui stan los escueleros. Pa medio dia 
siempre me train munchos cosas muy giienas pa comer. Me train 
carn’ e gafina, pasteles y otras cosas. Aqui state un rato meniando ‘| 
pality y les dices, ‘lean, lean, lean,’ pa que lean sus lisiones. Yo voy 
irmj un rato pero ‘rita vuelvo.’’—‘‘Sta giieno,”’ le dijo 'l coyote y 
tomando ’| palito comensy 4 menialo y 4 disir, “‘lean, lean, lean.” 
El conejo que too lo que queri’ era safarse salié juyendo tan apriesa 
como pudo. 

El coyotj al fin se cansy é meniar el pality y muy nojau menié ’1 
palito murre resio disiéndoles 4 las abejas: ‘‘Ya no lean mAs,”’ y logo 
sac6 ’| palito pa tiralo. Las abejas nojadas pronto salieron del panal 
y por onde quiera le picaban. Unas le picaban en las narises, otras 
en la boca, otras en las orejas y algotras en la pansa y en la cola. 
Viendo que le picaban por onde quiera y no sabiendo quj haser aprety 
4 correr sin saber ond’ iba. Al fin yegd ’na laguna y se sambuyé pa 
que no le picaran mds. Cuando ya no podi’ aguantar adentry e ‘I 
agua sacab’ ’l hosico pero las abejas tyavia le picaban. Al fin se 
sosegaron y el prob’ el coyote salié ’ntero picau y con los ojos voltiaus 
al reves y coloraus de tantas picadas que lj habian dau. Mas nojau 
que nunca se jy’ 4 buscar al conejo. 

Cuando ’| conejo dejy 4l coyote de mestro, se jué pa |’ oria del mar 
y un caim4n con su resueo ly atrayé y ya se ly iba comer. El conejo 
viéndose ya serc’ e la boc’ el caiman le dijo: ‘“‘No me comas, dejamj 
hasertjuna pregunta. Dimj4que distansia puedes atrai un conejo.’""— 
‘Esta giieno,” le dijo ’l caiman, “‘véte ay4 lejos.”” El conejo se retiry 
4 una giiena distansia pery el caim4n ly atrayo’ tra ves. ‘Ora verds 
como te puedy atrai mas lejos dijo ’l caiman. Véte més lejitos ora.”’ 
El conejo se jué tan lejos qu’ el caim4n no pudy atrailo. ‘Puedes 
atraimj ora?’’ le dijo ’l conejo. ‘‘ No, no puedo,” respondié ’l caim4n. 
‘Pus si no puedes, has juersa,” le dijo ’l conejo. El caim4n his’ una 
juersada pero no pudy atrai al conejy y dijo: ‘‘ No puedo, no puedo.””— 
‘Pus si no puees, quéate queriendo, por pendejo,” le dijo ‘1 conejo. 
El conejito se jué corriendo muy contento de salvarse del caim4n, 
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cuando yegé ‘l coyot’ entero chamuscau y picau de las abejas. Sj 
arrimé tan serc’ al caimAn qu’ el caim4n ly atrayé y ya se ly iba comer 
cuando ‘| coyote le dijo: ‘No me comas caiman; ;qué no me ves 
entero chamuscau y entero picau? Ando buscand’ un picaro conejo 
que me jugi ’n plan. ‘‘Es ’es el mismo que me planié ‘rita mismy 4 
mf,”’ le dijo ‘| caiman. “Mira,” le dijo ’l coyote, ‘ay viene, yo lu 
irj 4 pescar y entre los dos no lo comemos.’’—“‘ Esta giieno,”’ le dijo ’] 
caim4n, “‘and’ y péscalo.”’ El coyote se jué pa ver si pescab’ al conejo, 
pery el conejy estaba serc’ e su ajuero, y cuando via qu’ el coyote sj 
asercaba se metia nel ajuero. Cuando ‘| coyote se retiraba sali’ el 
conejo 'tra ves pero no mAs lo via venir y se metia nel ajuero ’tra ves. 
Asi stuvieron un rato cuando ‘| coyot’ incontrii ‘na vibor’ y le dijo: 
“Ora si te como, vibora.’’—‘‘ No, coyotito, no me comas,”’ le dijo la 
vibora, ‘mi carne ny es tan giiena como la del conejo.’’—“‘ Pus, mira,”’ 
le dijo 'l coyote, ‘“‘and’ y métet’ en aqul ajuery y sAcamj al conejy y te 
doy libre.’”—‘* Esta giieno,”’ dijo la vibor’ y se jué pal ajuero. El 
conejo quj habi’ éido too lo que disian s’ escondié nun lau del ajuero 
cuando la vibor’ entry y ny hayé nada. Se quedy adentro pa ver sj 


sé 


entraba ‘| conejy y el conejo cuando sj asercy 4 su ajuero vido los 
rastros de la vibora y antes d’ entrar dijo: ‘‘;C6émo stas cuebita mia?”’ 
La vibora no respondia y el conejo se jué disiendo: ‘‘ No soy tu tonto 
pa que me pies.’’ Antonses la vibora pensé que si respondia ‘1 conejy 
entraba y cuando volvié 'l conejy y dijo ‘tra ves: “‘;Cémo stas cuebita 
mia?’’ la vibora le respondié: ‘“‘Cémo siempre mi buen conejo.’’— 


‘ 


‘Pero mira,’’ dijo 'l conejo, ““yo no sabia que las cuebas hablaban. 
Anda y engafi’ otro que yo no soy tu pendejo,” y se jué. 

El coyote siguié persiguiendy al conejy hasta quj al fin lo volviy 
incontrar serca del mar y le dijo: “Ah, picaro, pensabas que t’ ibas 4 
safar, peronote valid. Orasi vengocon hambre y ora no te me vas.’’"— 
‘‘No manito coyotito, no me mates,”’ le dijo ‘1 conejo; “mira aquf 
que queso tengy ai tan giieno.’” Y ny era mas que la luna que se 
reflejab’ en ‘| agua. ‘‘Pus ¢cémy hasemos pa comernos el queso?” 
dijo 'l| coyote, ““que ya me muero dj hambr’ y tengo que comer algo 
presto.’’—*‘ Mira,” le dijo ’l conejo, “‘lo qui hay qui haser es que yo tj 
amarr’ esta piedr’ al pescueso con este mecate y antonses te tiras al 
queso contui' piedra y asi sacas al queso.’’—*‘ Haslo presto, que ya no 
veo las horas de comerm’ el queso,” le dijo 'l coyote. Asina ly hisy 
le dia 'n giien arrempuj6n al coyote que ly hisy irsj 4 pique, y el conejo 
se safé.? 

Con todo y. 
I have two more versions of a series of anecdotes which constitute more interesting 

Brer Rabbit" stories [he present version is the longest and best. In one of the 
versions not published I find incidents I and IV of the “‘ Mexican ‘ Brer Rabbit’ Stories’’ 
published by Marden in M. L. N., XI, pp. 43-46. Nos. II and III of Marden’s article 


do not occur in any of my versions. Contrary to Marden’s view, I am of the opinion that 
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8. LOS DOS LADRONES 


[A Spanish thief and a Mexican thief meet and decide to travel together. 
They reach Spain and rob the King. One of them loses his life in a second 
robbery in the palace; and the other one is about to be captured, but 
escapes by trickery.] . 


Dos ladrones, uno d’ Espafia y otro de Méjico, habian éido disir 
de sus hasafias y querian incontrarse pa ver quien era mejor ladrén. 
S’ encaminaron p’ incontrarse y logo que ya sj asercaban no teniam 
balor pa verse. A corta distansj ‘uno del otro camparon y toa la 
nochi velaron sin yegar 4 verse. Al fin cuando y’ era de dia, sj aser- 
caron y se saludaon y se dijieon quien eran. El ladrén d’ Espafia 
queria yevarse con él p’ Espaf’ al ladré6n de Méjico y el ladrén de 
Méjico queria yevarsj al d’ Espajia. 

Al fin el ladrén de Méjico le dijy al d’ Espafia: “ Pus antes e too, 
vamos 4 ver quien es mejor ladrén. ¢Ves es’ Aguil’ en esj Arbol en 
su nido? Voy 4 ver si le robo los giievos sin sentir. Y si me siente 
subes tii, ysi ti se los robas sin que te sienta, td eres mejor ladr6n.”’"— 
‘Muy bien,”’ respondié | espafiol,‘‘ pus sube ta.’’ Se jué 'l ladrén 
de Méjico pal Arbol y subia con tanto cuidau qu’ el Aguila ni lo sintfa. 
El ladrén espanol, s’ eché 'n la bols’ unas piedras y sin que ’! otro lo 
sintiera subié ‘l 4rbol atras él. El mejicano subjy hasta ‘I nidy y 
sin que ‘| Aguila lo sintiera le robé too los giievos y se los echy én la bolsa 
dj uny en uno. Pero cada giievo que s’ echab’ en la bolsa el ladrén 
espanol se lo sacab’ y se lo meti’ en la suy’ y le meti’ una piedra 'n su 
lugar. Bajy el ladrén de Méjico con muncho cuidau, pery antes él 
con mas cuidau ya "bia bajau el espafiol con los giievos del Aguil’ en 
su bolsa. ‘‘Vites como se los robé sin que me sintiera ?”’ le dijy al 
espaol. “ ¢Onde stan los giievos ?” le dijo ‘I espanol. El ladrén 
mejicany antonses se metié las manos en la bolsa pa sacar los giievos 
y sacé las piedras y dijo: “Pero; valgame dios! otro mejor ladrén que 
yo mj ha robau los giievos que yo le robj al Aguil’ y mj ha dau estas 
piedras.’’ El méjicany antonses se dié por vensidy y los dos juntos 
se jueron p’ Espana. 

Lueo que yegaron Espafia desiyeron robale las riquesas al rey y la 
primer nochi 'sieron un grande robo. El rey no sabia qui haser y con- 
sult6 con unladrén siego. El siego lj aconsejo que pusiera caenas arre- 
dedor de toa la casa pa que naye puyer’ entrar sin haser ruido. Los 
ladrones oyeron disir de la treta y en la nochise subieron al techo y uno 


all the New-Mexican as well as the Mexican “‘ Brer Rabbit’’ stories are of European origin. 
I hold it as a dogma, as I say in the introduction to this article, that practically all the 
New-Mexican Spanish folk-lore material is traditional; i. e., its sources are to be found 
in the Spain of the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries. An interesting element in the 
above New-Mexican folk-tale is the trick played on the Alligator by the Coyote, before 
the latter is drowned by the Rabbit. 
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colgy Al otro y asi golvieron haser otrorobo. El rey golvjy 4 consultar 
con su ladr6én siego y antonses lj aconsejé ‘| siego que pusiea campanitas 
por toa la casa pa que naye pudier’ entrar sin sonar alguna. Los 
ladrones oyeron disir de la tret’ otra ves y el ladrén mejicano le 
dijy al otro: ‘“‘Esta nochi me descuelgas 4 mi con un cabresto dj 
onde pueas y cuand’ oigas sonar las campanitas me jalas onque salgas 
con mi cabes’ y dejes mi cuerpo.” 

Asi ly hisieron y cuando ’| ladr6n espafiol descolgy al mijicano que 
staba ’marrau del pescueso, pronto sonaron las campanitas. El 
ladr6én espafiol jalé con toa sus juersas y se jué con la cabesa dejandy 
al cuerpy ai mesmo. Logo que yegy 4 la casa del muerto, su mujer, 
que vivi’ af con él, comensy 4 yorar sim poder consolarse. El rey 
muncho se maravio de ver en su cas’ un cuerpo muerto. El ladrén 
siego lj aconsejé que yevar’ el cuerpo muerto por toa las casas y qui 
onde yoraran ai vivi’ el otro ladrén. Asina ly hisieron y cuando 
pasaron con el cuerpo por ancase la viuda, ea yoré y marcaron en la 
puerta con sangre, comy habi’ aconsejau el siego: 


“Aqui yoraron, 


Porqui aqui robaron.”’ 


Después se jueron pa desilj al rey que mandar’ 4 prender al otro 
ladr6én onde stab’ el letrery e sangre. Pero ‘| astuto ladrén espafiol 
tavia se supo safar, y logo que los el cuerpo muerto se jueron salié ’n 
la noch’ y escribié con sangre ‘| letrero quj habian escrity en su cas’ en 
toa las casas de la suida y hast’ en el palasjy el rey. Cuando jueron 
4 buscar la cas’ onde staba 'l letrero pa pescar al ladr6n, hayaron el 
letrero 'n toa las casas y el ladr6én s’ escapé. 


9g. EL RICO Y EL POBRE 


[There were two compadres, one rich, the other poor. The poor man goes 
for wood and finds a robber’s cave full of gold. He loads his asses with gold 
and goes home. To measure their gold, they ask their rich neighbor for 
the almud. On returning it, a gold coin betrays their wealth. He reveals 
the secret, and the next day both start for gold. On the third day the 
avaricious rich man goes alone for more gold, locks himself in the cave, and 
is killed later by the robbers.] 


Vivian en sierta suid4 dos compadres, uno murre rico y el otro 
murre pobre. El ricy era muy embidiosy y casi nunca lj ayudab’ 4 
su compadre pobre. Las comadres si se querian y escondidas de sus 
maridos se vesitaban y platicaban. El pobre tenia dos burritos y en 
eos iba por lefi’ al monte pa 'serla vida. D’ este mody has'a sufisiente 
pa vivir anque pasaban la vida con dos mil trabajos. 

Una ves que jué 'l compadre probj al monte por lefia susedié que se 
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l’ enfermt’ ny e los burritos y tuvo que quedarse toa la noch’ en el 
monte. Logo que s’ hiso nochi se subj’ Gn pino pa ver que via, pus 
habi’ 6ido disir qu’ en ese lugar se juntab’ en la noch’ una gavia de 
ladrones. Solté los burros y escondié las sfas y se subjy 4 la mera 
cumbre del pino pa ver que via. A poco rato sintitii 'n tropel y se 
l'infrié la carne de temor, pero sjhisy el juerte y esper6. Poco despues 
jueron yegando los ladrones con gran tropel y se preguntaban unos 
4 otros: ‘‘¢ De quién seran estos burros ? Seguro quj andan perdidos.” 
Se jueron antonses pa toas partes pa ver s’ incontraban al amy e los 
burros pero ny hayaron nada. El del pino miraba todo lo quj hasfan 
y vido qu’ el capitan de la gavia sj asercy 4 un lugar serca del piny y 
dijo: “‘ Maria puerta, Abrete,’”’ y una puerta sj abrié que condusi’ una 
cueva muy grandj onde entraron los ladrones y onde tenian toos sus 
tesoros. Logo qu’ entraron los ladrones 4 la cueva le dieron al com- 
padre probe ganas dj apiarse del pino p’ echar 4 juir, pero de miedo 
que no salieran agarralo no sj apiéd. Toa la nochi s’ estéo sin dormir 
esperandy 4 ver que |’ iba suseder. Los ladrones salieron de su cueva 
‘la madrug4 antes de quj aclarara, pus asi hasian siempre pa que no 
los vieran salir. El del pino los vié salir y casi no podia resoyar de 
miedo. Cuando ya toos habian salido saljy 4l dltimo ’l capitan de la 
gavia y al salir dijo: “‘ Maria puerta, siérrate,’’ y la puert’ e la cueva 
se serré. Después e que toos se jueron el pobrj abajé del piny se jy’ 4 
buscar sus burros y sus sias y los ensié. Antonses se jué pa la cueva 
de los ladrones y dijo: ‘‘ Maria puerta, 4brete,’’ y la puerta sj abrié 
y entr6é. Noméas entry 4dentry e la cueva y incontry 4pilonaus por 
toas partes sacos de dinero, y el pobre que nunc’ en su vid’ habfa visty 
esos dinerales sj asombry ¥ no sabia quj haser. Al fin dijo: ‘‘Manos 4 
|’ obr’,”’ y se pusy echales ory 4 los burros hasta que los cargé con todo 
lo que poian cargar. Salid ’ntonses de la cuev’ y dijo: ‘‘ Maria puerta, 
siérrate,’’ y la puerta se serr6. Antonses jy’ y les echy 4 los burros 
poca lef’ ensima pa que no malisiara nayen lo que yevaba y asina 
s’ encaminé pa su casa. Yegd muy de mayan’ 4 su casa y antes de 
que su mujer se levantara tuvo tiempo pa meter todo ’l ory adentry 
y lu escondié nun lugar onde naye lo viera. Logo quj acabé de guar- 
dalo bien jy’ 4 recordar 4 su mujer. Cuando lo vidy ea le dijo: 
“¢Quj hay? ¢porqué no volvites ayer? Toa la noch’ he stau con 
cuidau y casi ny he podido dormir.’’—*“ Pos ora si, duerme too lo que 
quieras,” le dijy él, “‘porquj ora semos murre ricos. Ven acd y mira 
‘| dineral qu’ he traido. Ora semos m4s ricos que mi compadre.”’ 
Antonses la yeoy y I’ ensefié todo ’| dineral quj habia traido y quj 
habi’ amontonau en un rincén de la casa. ‘; Ves estos talegones?”’ 
le dijo, “‘toos estan yenos de pur’ oro.’’—‘‘ Per’ onde te robates tody 
ese dineral, barbaro?’’ le pregunty éa. Antonses él le conté lo que 
lj habia susedidy en el mont’ y todo lo de la gavia y ea muy contenta 
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le dijo: ‘‘Pero {c6mo vamos haser ora pa contar el dinero?’’—‘‘ No 
seas tonta,” le dijo su marido,“‘ anda pan case mi compadr’ y pidele 
‘| almur pa medilo. Pero cuidate, no vaan 4 malisiar algo. Diles 
que lo queremos pa midir trigo.’’ La comadre jué y le pidijy 4 su 
comadre ’] almur y ai midieon el dinero. Midieron y midieron onsas 
dj ory hasta quj al fin acabaron. ‘‘Majiana voy ir por mas,” le dijy 
él. ‘‘No, no quiero quj arriesgues tu vida,” le dijy ea, ‘“‘alcé que con 
lo que tenemos es sufisiente.”"—‘‘ No mas un viaje mas, hija,” le dijy 
él. Muy de mayana se jy’ étro dia pa la cueva y hayé todo quiety 
y volvjy entrar y cargé ’tra ves 4 sus burros de todo ’l oro que pudo. 
Se jué pa cas’ otra ves y miyeron otra ves un dineral. ‘Ora y’ es 
giieno que vayas y le yeves ‘| almur 4 mi comadre,”’ le dijo '] pobri 4 
su mujer. Ea jy y se lo yevé y por mala suerte se quedé nel plan del 
almur un’ onsa dj oro que eos no reflejaron. La comdre rica |’ ensefiy 
4 su marido |’ onsa dj ory 4 su maridy y le dijo: “‘ Mira, tu compadr’ es 
mas rico que ti. Tt cuentas el dinero, pery el lo mide ’n almures.’’— 
‘“:Cémo lo sabes?” le dijy el compadre ricy 4 su mujer. ‘Lo sé d’ 
‘quj ayer me pidié mi comadre ‘| almur y me 


este modo,”’ le dijy ea, 
dijo qu’ era pa midir trigo, per’ hoy que me ly ha guelty incontré |’ 
onsa dj oro pegad’ en el almur.”’ 

Antonses '| embidioso se jué pan cas el probe pa ver si sabia si su 
compadre era de veras ricy yegy y le dijo: ‘““¢Comy esta compadrito? 
écémo lj ha ido? ¢qué tuavia sta nojau conmigo? Y’ es tiempo dj 
haser las pases y vivir en armonia como Dios manda.” El compadre 
probe s’ espanté de ver el cambio tan redepent’ en su compadr’ y 
malisié que ya ‘bia malisiau algo, pero lo disimuly ¥ le dijo: ‘‘ Yo no 
stoy nojau. Usté es el que sta nojau que nunca mj habla.’’—‘‘ No 
compadrito, ya no stoy nojau. Que sj olvide todo. Es giieny haser 
las pases. Venga con mi comadrj 4 pasiarse y haremos las pases.”’ 
Logo que se jué le dijo 'l compadre pobrj 4 su mujer: “Si vieras, hija; 
pienso que ya mi compadre ya malisié algo. Viny 4 verm’ esta 
mafan’ y mj hablé murre gente, y me combid6é que juéranos yy y tt 
4 velos él y 4 mi comadre.’’—*‘j Ja, ja!”’ dijy ea, “este giieso quiere sal. 
Déjalos no les hagas casy hasta ver que resulta.’’ Asina ly hisieron 
v no jueron 4 pasiarsj an case sus compadres. 

Otro dia muy de mananita vino ‘tra ves el compadre ricy y saludan- 
dolos muy contento dijo: ‘‘Giienos dias, compadrito. {Qué tal como 
no nos han idy 4 ver? Pero ya qui ustees no van 4 vernos, mafiana 
vamos 4 venir 4 velos nosotros.’’"—*‘ Esta giieno,”’ le dijo ’l otro, ‘‘los 
esperaremos.”’ Vinieron 4 pasiarsj otro dia y hablaron sobre diferentes 
cosas, pero nada le sacaron al compadre probe. Al fin vin’ un dia ‘I 
ricu y le pregunty al otro: ‘‘Compadre, {pa que vino ‘| otro dia mi 
comadrj 4 pidile ‘| almur 4 su comadre?’’-—‘Pa midir trigo, com- 
padre,” le respondié ‘Il otro. ‘‘Ande, compadre,”’ le dijo ‘I rico, ‘no 
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diga mentiras. Yo sé muy bien pa que lo pidié. Lo pidié pa midir 
onsas dj oro, comy ésta,”’ le dijo mostrandole |’ onsa quj habian dejau 
pegad’ en el almur. “‘Asina ser&,’”’ le dijo ‘1 otro que ya no podia 
negalo. ‘‘Pus ora digame como sj ha hecho tarre rico,” le dijo ‘I 
compadre rico. Digame dj ondj hub’ uste dineros, usté qu’ era tarre 
de probe.’’—‘‘Si usté me promete no desilj 4 nayen yo le diré como 
|’ hube,”’ le respondié 'l probe. Antonses el rico le prometié guardale 
‘lsecreto y el otro le platicé toda |’ historia dela gavi’ e ladrones y de la 
cuev’ y comy habia traido ya dos veses sus burritos cargaus e dinero. 
’'L embidioso, qu’ era tamién muy codisioso, no cabia de gusto cuando 
supo qui habia tuavia muncho dinero mas en la cueva. ‘Vamos, 
compadrito,”’ le dijo, ““vamos 4 preparar los burritos p’ ir 4 trai otra 
carga dj oro.’’—*‘ Ay iremos algtin dia,”’ le respondié ’1 probe. ‘‘ No, 
ny hay que tardar,” le dijo ’l rico, ‘‘mire qu’ en la tardansa sta ’l 
peligro.’’ Al fin l’ otro consintié y quedaron en partir pa la cueva otro 
dia muy de mafana. 

Muy tempranito salieron con los burritos muy bien preparaus, pero 
se perdieron en el camino y dj aquj 4 quj hayaron el camino y’ era 
tarde. Desiyeron esperarsj hast’ otro dia y soltaron los burritos pa 
que comieran, escondieron las sias y cuando y’ era tarde se subieron al 
pino pa que no los jueran 4 ver los ladrones. Ya scuro comensaron 4 
yegar los ladrones con gran buyas y traiban dinero y otras cosas que 
sj habidn robau ese dia. El rico, loo que los vido vinir comensy 4 
temblar de miedo, que ya mero se caiba del pino. ‘‘ Nos van 4 matar,” 
le diju 4 su compadre probe. ‘‘ Ny haga ruidy y no tenga miedo,” le 
dijo 'l compadre probe, porque si nos sienten estamos perdidos.’’ Al 
fin los ladrones entraron toos 4 la cueva y los dos compadres s’ estu- 
vieron toa la nochi recordaus esperandy 4 que yegara la mafiana. 
Lueo que comensy 4 clarar salieron los ladrones de la cueva lo mismo 
quj antes y pronty abajaron del pino los compadres y se jueron pa la 
puert’ e la cueva. El compadre pobre dijo: ‘‘ Maria puerta, Abrete,”’ 
y la puerta sj abrié y entraron. El compadre codisioso se vislumbré 
de ver tant’ ory y pronto comensaron 4 cargar 4 los burros con el 
dinero. Echaron todo lo que puyeron y se jueron pa sus casas. 
Yegando, dividieon su ory y cad’ uno se jué con su parte pa su casa. 
El codisioso, loo que yegy 4 su casa le dijy 4 su mujer: “‘éves tody 
esti oro? Pos muncho mas hay tavi’ en la cueva, y ora que ya mi 
compadre m’ ensefié ‘nde sta voy ir yo sol’ ora pa trailo pocy 4 poco 
pa mi. Mafana prevenmj a la madrugada p’ ir y ganarlj 4 mi com- 
padr’ y salirantes él. Y si vienj 4 preguntartj ondj ando, dile quj andy 
en otro lugar y no le des en que malisiar. Asina cuandy el menos 
piense ya yo ly he planiau.”’ 

Se jué 'l avariento muy de mafiana pa la cuev’ 4 robar ory y yegy al 
lugar muy pronto. El compadre probe nol’ importé, pus le dijy 4 su 
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mujer ese dia: “Ya yo no voy 4la cueva. Y’ he arriesgau sufisiente, 
y ademds ya tenemos sufisiente pa vivir toa la vida.’”’ En lugar d’ ir 
al monte se jué pa la cas’ e su compadre pa ver como staba. Lueo 
que yeg6 le dijy 4 su comadre: ‘‘Giienos dias, comadrita, ;énde sta mi 
compadre?’’—" And’ en la plas ’en un negosio que ny acab’ hasta 
mafiana,”’ le dijo la comadre. EI rico yegy 4 la cueva y dijo: ‘‘ Maria 
puerta, Abrete,’’ y la puerta sj abrié y entry y yené los sacos que yevé 
p’ echar el dinero, los cargé ’n los burros y volvié ’ntrar en la cueva pa 
sacar mas oro toavia. Pensando que ya staba juera, y loco de con- 
tento que staba, dijo: ‘‘ Maria puerta, siérrate,”’ y siérrase la puerta 
y quédase ’nserrau adentro. Espantau y medio loco de miedo de ver 
que sj hab{f’ enserrau, comensy 4 gritar: ‘‘ Maria puerta, Abrete,”’ pero 
ny habia modo, porque sélo dj ajuera sj abria. Gritab’ y rabiab’ y 
patiab’ y le’ echaba reniegos 4 su compadre, pero de nada le servia. 
Ai se stuvy hasta que yegaron los ladrones. Logo quj abrieron la 
puerta ly agarron y lo mataron y asina murié por avary y codisioso. 


10. JUAN SIN MIEDO 


[John the Fearless was educated with a priest, hisuncle. On all occasions 
John would eat the best things available, and the priest was deceived. The 
uncle tries to frighten him by sending him at night to the church for his 
breviary. John knocks down by hard blows the men stationed there, and 
returns without fear. The priest is deceived again, and he decides to send 
John home to his parents. His mother is very happy to see him, and 
hastens to show him the beautiful quail she has purchased. John the 
Fearless goes to see them, the lid of the box is raised, one flies out, John is 
frightened and falls dead.]| 


Juan sin miedy er’ un muchacho muy travieso que jué ’ducau con 
los padres. Dende joven dié sefias de ser un hombre mu valiente y los 
curas no sabian quj haser con él. Un dia, le dijo ‘1 cura: “‘ Mafiana 
tengo qu’ ir 4 disir misa un pueblito serca dj aqui y quiero que tt 
vayas conmigo.”’ La mafiana siyente, le mandé ’l cura qu’ ensiara 
las mulas y apreviniera algo pa comer, y que no dejara d’ echar seis 
giievos cosidos en las maletas de la sia. 

Loo que salieron, 4 poca distansia, tiré ’l padri un pedy y le dijy 
4 Juan sin miedo: “Cémet’ ese giievo, Juan,’” y Juan se comjy uny 
e los giievos quj habi’ echau en las maletas. Poco después volvié ‘I 
padrj 4 tirar otro pedy y le dijy 4 Juan otra ves: ‘‘Cémet’ ese giievo, 
Juan,” y Juan se comié ‘tro giievo de los que traiban en las maletas. 
Después qui habian caminau otro rato tiré ‘1 padrj otra ves otro 
pedy y le dijo ’tra ves 4 Juan: “‘Cémet’ ese giievo Juan,” y Juan otra 
ves se comjy uny e los giievos. Asina se siguié peyendo 'l cura ’sta 
que Juan se comié lo seis giievos que traiban. 

Cuando yegaron 4 la cas’ ond’ iban 4 parar el cura le pregunty 4 
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Juan por los giievos, y Juan le dijo: “:Qué guevos?”—‘Los que te 
mandé qu’ echards en las maletas,”’ le dijo 'l padre. ‘Pus jno me 
manda sté que me los comier’ en el camino, cuando venfa peyéndosj 
uste?”’ le respondié '| muchacho. “Los pedos te dije que te comieras, 
no los giievos,”’ le dijo ‘I cura. 

Otro dia, después e la misa se jueron el cur’ y Juan pa su casa. Loo 
que yegaron, le dijo 'l cura: ‘‘Ora v’ y mat’ un poyo pa mi almuerso.” 
Asina ly hiso Juan como ’! padre le mandé, y logo que ya staba bien 
cosido se comié Juan una pata del poyy antes de servirsely al padre. 
Cuando '| padre vidy al poyy en la mesa con sél’ una pata, le dijy 
4 Juan: “ Pero {quésesto? Qu’ este poyo tiene no mds una pata?’’— 
“Sol’ una,” respondié Juan. ‘Pero, gcomy ha de tener s6él’ una 
pata?” le dijo 'l padre. ‘Asin’ es,” le dijo Juan, ‘‘toos los poyos el 
corral tienen sol’ una pata cad’ uno.”” El cura saljy 4 ver 4 los poyos 
junto con Juan y vido que los poyos estaan paraus toos en una pata 


cad’ uno escondiendo |’ otra. ‘‘¢Ve cémo no tienen mas dj una?” 
le dijo Juan. Antonses el cura les djy tn chiflidy 4 toos los qu’ 
escondian una pata y toos salieron corriendy en sus dos patas. ‘‘Oh,” 


dijo Juan, ‘‘si yo he sabidy eso lj hubiera pegau un chiflidy al que 
maté.”’ 

Ya no sj aviriguaba Il cura con Juan y un dia lo yamy ¥ le dijo: 
‘Tom’ estos do riales, y anda la plas’ y cémprame do riales dj hay 
y do riales de ny hay.’’—‘‘Gueno,”’ dijo Juan sin miedo y salié ’n busca 
de lo que |’ encargaron. Anduvo por munchos lugares, pero tos le 
disian qu’ eso qu’ el buscaba no se podi’ incontrar. Al fin incontré ’tro 
mas lépero qu’ él y le dijo: ‘“‘ Dame lo do riales y yo te traigo lo que 
ti buscas.”"—‘‘ Muy bien,” le dijo Juan. Antonses jué ’l lépero solity 
y cort’ tin nopal y le quité las espinas dj un lau y lo’mbolvié ‘nun pajio. 
Vino pronty y le dijy 4 Juan: “‘ Aqui tienes lo que quieres. Mira, ven 
atécalo con la mano.’’ Disiendy esto lj ofresiy 4 Juan sin miedo ‘| 
lado de lasespinas y Juan al agarralo le pic6la many y grito: “‘Ay.’’-— 
‘Pus deste lau ny ay,” le dijo '] lépero, mostrandole ’] lau que no teni’ 
espinas. Juan se jué pasu casa muy contenty y le dijo pronty al cura: 


“ Aqui traigo lo que m’ encargé.”—“ A ver,” le dijo 'l cura, y Juan ]j 
ofresié ’l nopal embuelty en el pafio, dAndoselo por el lau de las espinas. 
“Ay,” grit6’lcura. ‘Pus deste lau ny hay,” le dijo Juan, ensenandole 


l otro lau el nopal. 

Antonses el cura determiné darlj una lesién 4 Juan y jy’ y¥ les 
avisy 4 tres de sus parroquianos que se vistieran como dijuntos y 
que se pararan en |’ escalera del cory adentry e 1’ iglesia y les dijo qu’ en 
la noch’ iba mandar 4 Juan pa que ly espantaran. 

Hisieron comy el cura les dijo. Uno se pary 4l pie de |’ escalera, 
otry en el medio, y otry arriba. 

En la noch’ el cura yamy 4 Juan y le dijo: ‘‘ Juan, se mj olvidau mi 
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breviario. Lo dejé nel coro serc’ e la muerte y quiero que vayas 4 
traimelo. Mira bien y no te vayas espantar.’’-—‘‘;Qué m’ he d’ 
espantar!’’ le dijo Juan y se jy’ 4 ser el mandau. 

Entry 4 lI’ ilesia y s’ incontry 4l pie I’ escalera con el primer hombre 
que se quejaba disiendo: ‘‘jAy, ay, ay, ay!’’ Juan no le tuvo 
miedy y le dijo: “jQuj hay ni qui hay! Déjame pasar,” y disiendy 
esto le dié sus giienos golpes y se pas6é. El segundo y el tersero lo 
querian detener de la misma manera pery 4 eos también les dié sus 
giienos golpes y se pas6. Hayd ‘| breviariy y se lo yevy 4l cura. El 
padre le dijo: “Qué vites? {Qué no tuvites miedo?’’—“ Vidi 4 tres 
que no me dejaban pasar y que se quejaban disiendo: ‘‘j Ay, ay, ay, 
ay! pero yo no les tuve miedy y les dj Gna soba antes de que me 
dejaran pasar.” 

Ya ny hayab’ 'l cura quj haser con Juan y al fin desidié darlj Gn 
giien susto. Lo mandy tn lugar dj onde tenia que golver y pasar de 
nochi por una cas’ onde sj aparesian dijuntos. 

Juan sin miedo pasé por onde sj aparesian los dijuntos pero como 
no tenia miedo nada vidy y volviy 4 su casa sin que nada lj acontesiera. 

Antonses el padre desidié6 mandar 4 Juan sin miedo con sus padres. 
Se jué Juan pa su casa, y su madre staba muy contenta cuando yeg6. 
Antes de que Juan yegara habia comprau su madrj unas codornises 
muy bonitas y cuando yeg6 se las jy’ énsefar. Lueo que levanté la 
tap’ el cajén salié voland’ un’ e las codornises, y Juan sin miedo al vela 
salir redepente cayé p’ atras muerto de miedo.! 


II. JUANITO 'L GUEN HIJO 


[Juanito, youngest of three sons of a poor couple, goes out to seek his 
fortune. He is tempted to take a short cut, but remembers his mother’s 
advice tokeep to the road. His dutifulness (it seems) procures him service 
with a certain old man, who performs various miracles, restoring the aged 
to youth, and bringing the dead to life. HeturnsouttobetheLord. Before 
returning to heaven, he gives Juanito certain gifts, as well asa grant of life 
and continued youth. When Death appears, Juanito entraps him by means 
of one of the Lord's gifts (a pear-tree, as in the familiar folk-tale), and 
gets an extension of the term of his life. Attheend of this period he plays 
a somewhat similar trick on Death by means of the second of the gifts, and 


! This tale corresponds in many respects to the Lorraine folk-tale, No. LX VII of E. 
Cosquin in Romania, x, pp. 148-158, ‘‘Jean sans peur."” In both, the fearless young man 
is sent to his uncle, a priest, who attempts to frighten his nephew. The church incidents 
are not identical, but the trick is essentially the same. Then followsa series of incidents 
entirely divergent. No princess, and no question of marriage, appear in the New-Mexican 
version. The end is not essentially the same. ‘Jean sans peur,’’ who was never fright- 
ened in his life, trembles at the sight of a sparrow in the Lorraine story, and is forced to 
marry; while in the New-Mexican tale, “Juan sin miedo,’’ who also had feared nothing, 
falls back dead at the sight of a quail that flies unexpectedly. For other European versions 
of this interesting tale, see Cosquin. 
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so gets his life prolonged again. When this period has expired, Death takes 
Juanito to heaven. On the way they pass hell. Juanito plays cards with 
the Devil (using a pack that always wins, another gift), and sets free all the 
souls. When he reaches heaven, the Lord pardons these, and Juanito enters 
into glory along with them.] 


Habi’ um biejesito y una viejesita que vivian en una suidaé y tenfan 
tres hijos, dos muy cresidos y dj arrib’ e veintj afios d’ eda y el chi- 
quito, quese ya maba Juanito de quinsj anos qu’ era ‘I Gnico que 
les daba lo poco que ganaba pa mantenelos. Los dos mayores eran 
unos holgasanes y picaros y lo poco que ganaban lo gastaban em bisios 
y ni siquier’ iban 4 ver 4 sus padres. Al fin eos se jueron 4 vagar por 
el mundy y Juanito se quedé solo con sus padres. Ansina staban 
viviendo probemente y cuando Juanito vido que con lo poco que ganaba 
no podia mantener 4 sus padres, desidié ir 4 buscar fortuna otro pais. 
Les dijy 4 sus padres su plan y les pidié la bendisién pery eos al prin- 
sipio no lo dejaban, pus creiban qu’ iyéndos’ él no podriam bivir. 
El les dijo que ya casi no podian haser la vid’ onde vivian y qu’ él 
nunca los olvidari’ y que volveria presto. Al fin sus padres |’ echaron 
la bendisién y partié de su casa sin saber par’ onde. 

Camin6 todo '| dia y ya muy tarde yegy 4 un lugar onde sj apartab’ 
una vereda del camino por ond’ iba. Se part ‘n rato sin saber por 
ond’ irse y dijy entre si: ‘‘Esta vereda sera mas corta pa yegar 4 la 
poblasién. Pos disen que par’ eso sj hasen las veredas, pa recortar 
la distansia.’’ Pero sj acordé que su madre lj habfa dichy antes de 
salir que no dejara camino por vered’ y no queria desobedeser 4 
su madre. ‘‘Pero voy 4 comer un poquito,” dijo “‘y logo veré.”’ 
Entoes se disvji ’n poco del caminy y se pusy 4 comer un pocy el 
bastimento que traiba. Cuando y’ iba cabandy e comer vido vinir 
par’ onde stab’ un hombre viejo de giien’ aparensia y agradable. 
Juanito, comy estaba bien criau, se paré noms lo vido vinir, y se 
quity el sombrery y lo saludéd. ‘“¢Quj andas hasiendo por aquf, 
joven ?” le dijo ‘l ansiano. ‘‘Sali de mi cas’ esta mafiana pa ver si 
hago la vida,” le respondié ‘Il joven. ‘‘Tengy 4 mis padres que son 
ya viejitos y onde vivia ya no podi’ haser la vid’ y salf pa ver si podi’ 
haser mas. Y como mis dos hermanos mayores sj han idy y ny 
ayudan en nada yo solo mantengy 4 mis padres. Yo sali con el 
permisy y con la bendisién de mis padres y creyo que Dios mj ayudara.”’ 
—‘‘Seguro,”’ le respondié 'l viejo. ‘‘ Dios les ayuda los hijos giienos y 
obedientes y 4 ti también tj ayadara.”’ 

‘“Digame, giien sefior,” le dijo Juanito, “¢ser4 giieno tomar esta 
vereda p’ ir 4 la poblacién, 6 sera mejor seguir por el camino ?”’ Disen 
que las veredas son mA&s cortas que los caminos, pero cuando y’ iba 
tomar la vereda mj acordé que mi madre mj aconsejé que nunca dejara 
camino por vereda. Por eso me pusj 4 comer aqui para ver comy 
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hasia. Digamj usté como sera mejor haser.’’—‘‘ Mira joven,” le 
respondié ‘| ansiano, ‘“‘las veredas son muy peligrosas. Ademas es 
mejor que sigas el consejy e tu madre. Los que siguen los consejos 
de sus padres siempre les va bien. Y dime, { par’ onde piensas ir?’’— 
‘Par’ onde Dios me yeve,”’ le dijo Juanito, ‘‘voy 4 seguir el camino 
por no desobedeser 4 mi madre.’’—‘; Quieres trabajar conmigo?” 
le dijo ‘Il viejito. ‘‘Yo te comprendy y te pago cada di’ un peso. 
Too lo que tienes quj haser es acompafiarme.’’—‘‘Con muncho gusto,” 


le respondié Juanito. ‘Pero quiero que me dé dies pesos adelantaus 
pa comprales provisiones 4 mis padres.’’-—‘‘Esta giieno,”’ le dijo ‘1 
ansiany y sac6 dies pesos y se los did. ‘Pos ora voy A ver 4 mis 
padres pa yevales este dinery y comprales provisiones hasta que giielva. 
Majfiana guelvo.’’—‘‘Giieno,” le dijo ‘I ansiano. ‘‘Aquf t’ espero.” 
Se jué Juanito y iba tan contento que no cabi’ e gusto. Y’ escuro 
yegy 4 su cas’ y les platicy 4 sus padres todo lo que lj habia pasau y le 
dijy 4 su madre que lo recordara tempran’ otro dia, p’ ir 4 comprar 
las provisiones antes d’ irse. 

Otro dia se levant6 muy de mayan’ y le pidj 4 su madre la yave la 
petaca pa sacar el dinero quj habia guardau ea cuandy el se lo did. 
Tomé la yave y al abrir la petaca se sorprendjy 4l hayala yena dj 
onsas dj ory ademas de los dies pesos. Juanito le dijy 4 su madre 
que la petac’ estaba yena dj onsas dj oro y ea le dijo: ‘“‘ Pery hijo de 
mi alma ¢dj onde trujites este dineral? ¢Ond’ hisites este robo?’’— 
“Yo no me lo robé madre,” le respondiéd Juanito, ‘‘no sé dj onde 
‘Pus dame 


‘ 


venria.’’—*‘ Pus si la petac’ esta rasa dj oro le dijy ea.”"— 
los dies pesos p’ ir 4 comprar provisiones y deja lo demas, quj ay se 
sabra quien es su duefio.”” Se jy’ Antonses Juanity 4 trai las pro- 
visiones y después e trailas |’ echaron la bendision sus padres y se 
jy’ 6tra ves par’ onde lo speraba su patrén. El patrén lo stab’ esper- 
andy y logo que yegé le dijo: ‘‘:Ves aquel montj aya? Hast’ ai 
teemos qu’ ir esta nochi.’’ Se jueron y caminaron todo '| dia y ya 'n 
la tarde yegaron 4l’ oria del monte saliendy 4 un vayi y ais’ incontraron 
con un pastor que cuidab’ un atajo dj ovejas. Juanito que ya se 
sintia muy hambriau y muy cansau le dijy 4 sy amo: “Yo tengo 
munchy hambre patrén si me d’ tin peso voy 4 comprarlj um borregy 
al pastor pa comer esta nochi.’’—‘‘Giieno,”’ le dijo ‘1 patronsito, y 
le did ’l peso. Juanito se jué corriendo p’ onde stab’ el pastor y le 
dijo: “Qué no me puee vender um borregy, amigo?’’—‘No,”’ le 
dijo 'l pastor, ‘‘son dj otro.’’-—*‘ Per’ uste las cuida y estan en su cargo,”’ 
le dijo Juanito, ‘“‘si me vendj una |’ entriega ‘Il dinery 4 su amy y él 
no se nojaraA con uste.’’-—‘‘Giieno,” le dijo ‘1 pastor y le pesc’ tn 
borrego gordo. Juanito |’ entregé 'l dinery y se jué con el borrego p’ 
onde staba su patronsito. ‘“‘Aquf sta ‘l borrego,’’ le dijo. ‘‘Giieno, 
mAtalo pa comer,” le dijo ‘l patrén. ‘‘Mientras yo duermo, mataly 
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y desuéalo bien; limpia bien el corasonsity y las asaduras y le cortas 
la cabesita y logo lo tatemas y ly asas bien y cuando sté too listo me 
recuerdas. Juanito sj apuré posqu’ era muy hombrote y porque tenia 
munchy hambre. Logo que desoyy 4l borreguito, le sacé las asaduras 
y el corasonsity y le cort6é la cabesa. Antonses lo puso too sore las 
brasas pa ’ser la tatema. Cuando yo staba todo bien cosidy y que 
sintié ’l giien olor y vido que todo staba muy bien tatemado, tomé 
‘| cuchfy y le cortt ’n pedasity el higado. Lo proby y dijo: “‘Aque 
giieno sté. Voy 4 comérmely y le digy 4 mi patronsito que no tenf’ 
higado.”” Asina ly hisy y se lo comié todo. Antonses toma 'n 
peasity el corasonsity y lo proby y viendo que staba tan giieno, dijo: 
‘Voy 4 comerm’ el corasén y le digy al patrén que no tenia corasén,” 
y asina ly hiso. Tenia tanty hambre que tuavia no yenab’ y abrié las 
quijadas de la cabes’ y agarré ’| cuchfy y le cortd ’n piasity e la lengua. 
La proby y vido que staba muy giien’ y se comié tamién la lengua. 
Antoes jy’ y recordy 4 su amo con miedo por lo que sj habia comido. 
El patr6én pronto recordé y los dos se sentaon 4 comer. Comieron 
y Juanito staba siempre con el mieo qu’ el patrén le preguntara por 
las partes que sj habia comfo, pero nada le pregunté. Al fin, lueo quj 
acabaron de comer, le dijy 4 Juan: “Junta bien la carne que quedé, 
Juanito; échal’ en un saco na yevala. En aquea montafia que ves 
ad, ay vamos 4 dormir esta nochi.”” Juanito hiso lo que le mandé su 
patrén y se jueron. Lueo que yegaron senaron, y antoes le dijo ‘1 
hombrj 4 Juanito: ‘‘Muy serca dj aqui, hay un pueblo. Mayana te 
vas muy demayana pal puebly y la primer casa qu’ incuentres hay 
dos viejesitos. Vas y te stas ajuer’ y cuando salga la viejita le dises 
que vienes de la parte de tu patrén, qu’ es un hombre que hase jévenes 
4 los viejos, y dile que le de cuent’ al rey.’-—‘“‘ Est4 giieno,”’ le dijo 
Juanito. Esa nochi sj acost6 temprano pa levantarse temprano. 

Otro yia se levant6é murre temprano, as6é carne y almorséd, y se jué 
pal pueblo. Nose tardé ’n yegar y se senty 4 la sombr’ e la casa de los 
viejitos. La viejita lo vido vinir y saljy y le dijo: “;Quj andas 
hasiendy aqui tan de mafiana?’’—*‘ Vengo,”’ le dijo Juanito, “‘de parte 
de mi patronsito que dise le den notisia 'l rey que renueva los viejos y 
4 las viejas, y los deja como si jueran jévenes de veintj afios.’’—‘‘; Aque 
giienas notisias!’’ dijo la viej’ y se jy’ 4 desilj 4 su mario. Su marfo 
ju’ 4 dale cuenta ‘I rey y el rey mandé yamar 4 Juanito. Loo que 
yeg6 Juanito, le dijo 'l rey: ‘‘gEs verd4 que tu patronsito renuev’ 4 
los viejos y los deja como si jueran jévenes de veintj anos?’’—‘‘S{ 
senor,’’ le dijo Juanity, ‘‘asi me mandé que dijiera.’’—*“‘ Pus antonses, 
dilj 4 tu patrén que se presente,” le dijo ‘l rey. Juanito se jy’ y le dijo 
4 su amo lo qu’ el rey mandaba. 

El patronsito le dijy 4 Juanito que juntara la carne quj habia 
quedau y le dijo: ‘“‘Vamonos.’’ Se jueron y se presenté '] hombrij 
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ante 'l rey y le dijo: “Aqui me tiene su sacarrial' majesta, ;qué 
quiere?’’—‘‘Quiero saber,”’ le dijo ‘Il rey si ti eres el que dises que 
renuevas 4 los viejos y 4 las viejas y bos dejas como si tuvieran nomads 
veintj anos d’ eda.’”"—*“‘Si, yo soy ése,”’ le respondié. ‘‘ Pus bien,”’ le 
dijo ‘l rey, ora tienes que cumplir lo que dises 6 si no pagaras con 
tu via."’—‘‘ Estoy listo pa ’selo,”’ le dijo. ‘‘Pus bien,” le dijo ’l rey 
‘*: qués lo que nesesitas?’’—‘* Too lo que nesesity es que me traigan dies 
carros e lefia,”’ le respondié ‘1 hombre. El rey antonses mandé que 
le trujieran too lo que pidia pa ver qu’ iba ’ser. 

El patronsito mandé que |’ hisieran un’ hoguera, y logo que ya 
staba lista mand6é qu’ echaran en ea toa las viejas y too los viejos qu’ 
habi’ en la plasa. Algunos no queriam benir pero ‘1 rey los mandé 
trai 4 juersas. Loo que ya sj habian quemau bien bien y que ya ny 
habia m4s e senisas, sarpicé las senisas con agua y al mismo tiempuy 
hiso la sefial dela crus. En ese momento se levantaon por onde quiera 
de las senisas muchachos y muchachas jévenes. Toos se quedaon 
sospendidos y ny hayaban quj haser ni que disir. El rey lj ofresjy al 
renovador todo lo que quisiera, pery el no quisy aseutar nada, y él y 
Juanito se jueron. ‘‘VAamonos par’ otra siuda,”’ le dijo. 

Yegaron 4 la siuda y ya ‘bian yegau ay4 las nuevas del renovador. 
En ese reino sj habia muerty el rey, y la reina, no mas yeg6 y lo mandé 
yamar. Loo que yeg6, la reina le dijo que queria que resusitar’ al rey, 
su marido. ‘‘Esy es muy fasil,”’ le dijo 'l hombre. ‘‘ Pus yo le daré 
too lo que quiera si lo resusita,”’ le dijo la reina. ‘‘No nesesito que 
me pague nada,”’ le dijo ’1 renovador, ‘“‘too lo que quiery es que me 
traiga | cuerpy el rey.”’ Trujieron el cuerpy el rey y ’l renovador les 
dijo que lo pusian en una mesa. Antonses mandé que le trujieran 
lefia pa quemar el cuerpo. A too les ijo que se saliean eseuty 4 Juanito. 
Cuando ya too sj habian ido le dijy 4 Juanito: ‘Has un’ hoguera con 
esta lefa, echa ‘1 cuerpy adentro, quémaly y logo que ya sté too 
reusidy 4 senisas las juntas y las pones arrib’ e la mes’ y lueo me re- 
cuerdas. Yo voy 4 dormir un rato.’ Loo que ya habi’ eché como 
Su patronsito lj habia mandau, Juanito jy 4 recordalo. Loo que 
recordé jy 6nde staba ‘| cuerpo, hiso too lo quj habi’ echy antes con las 
viejas, hiso la sefial de la crus y el rey muerto revivié, tan jéven y tan 
giien moso que no solo. ‘‘Anda,”’ le dijy 4 Juanity, “y dilj 4 la reina 
que mande ropas pa vestir al rey que ya revivié.’’ Asina ly hisieron 
y poco después vino la reina resibir al rey que staba tan joven y tan 
lindo que se moria de gusto. Lj ofresjy al renovador todo lo que 
quisiea, pery el no quiso nad’ y se jué con Juanito. ‘Aya naquel 
serry altyu hay vamos 4 parar esta nochi,”’ le dijo ‘1 patronsito. Se 
jueron y yegaron serca dj otra suida. La gente que ya sabi’ e las 
maravias quj hasfa, salieron 4 resibilo dese la madrugé. Tavia staban 
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durmiendy y Juanito recordé primero. “Es éste 'l hombre quj 
hase jévenes 4 los viejos y revivj 4 los muertos?’’ le preguntaron. 
“Sf.”’ dijo Juanito, “pero yo tamién puedy haselo.”—‘“ Pus ven con 
nosotros,” le dijieon, y dejandy 4 su patronsito dormido se jué con 
eos pal pueblo. El rey lo mandé yamar y le pregunté: ‘‘:Es verda 
que tu patronsito hase jévenes 4 los viejos y revivj 4 los muertos?’’— 
“Es verd4,”’ le respondié Juanito, “‘ pero lo mismo puey haser yo.””-— 
‘Pos bien, traigan 4 los viejos y 4 las viejas pa ‘selos jévenes,”’ dijo ’] 
rey, ‘‘y si éste joven no los hase jévenes, que muer’ horcau.”’ Antonses 
Juanito mandé que le trujieran dies carros de lefia, his’ un’ hoguera 
y ai mandé qu’ echaran 4 los viejos y 4 las viejas. Prendié 1’ hoguera y 
loo que ya no quedaron mis e las brasas, junté las senisas, las rosié 
con agua y hiso la sefial de la crus munchas veses lo mismo quj hasia 
su amo. Pero nayen revivia y el probe no sabia qui haser. Al fin 
lu arrestaron y jué condenau 41’ horca. El les pidiéd que lo dejaran 
yamar 4 su patronsity verian que too sj arreglaba. El patronsito 
yeg6 y la gente le dijo lo que pasab’ y |’ ensefiaron las senisas de los 
viejos y viejas que Juanity habia quemau sim poer revivilos. Cuando 
‘| renovador supo que ya staban p’ horcar 4 Juanito, jué par’ onde 
stab’ el rey y le pidié permisé pa preguntalj 4 Juanit’ unas preguntas. 
EI rey se lo permitié y delant’ el rey el renovador le preguntdé 4 Juanito: 
‘‘sJuites ti el que se comié ‘| higadito y el corasonsito y la lengy’ el 
borreguito?’’—‘‘Si, yo jui,” respondié Juanito, muy avergonsau. 
“Pus porque dises la verdad,” le dijo 'l patronsito, ‘‘ora te voy 4 
libertar.’’—‘‘Quitenle |’ horca,”’ les dijo, ‘‘que yo resusitarj 4 toa las 
personas qu’ él quemé.”’ Asina ly hisieon y lo yevaron par’ onde 
staban las senisas. Les echy Agua, hiso cruses con las manos y toos 
resusitaron jévenes. El rey antonses le dijo que piyera lo que quisiera, 
peru él nada quisy y se jueron él y Juanito. 

Se jueron con diresién un serro y antes e yegar 4 la cumbre llegaron 
onde stab’ un estrecho y ai vido Juanitu ’nos peroles jirviendo. Poco 
mas arriba vido dos perchas con carne sesinada. ‘‘;Ques esto patron- 
sito?’’ le dijo Juanito. ‘‘Es’ es la carne de tus dos hermanos,” le 
respondid, ‘‘la van 4 coser en esos peroles.’’—‘' Y porqué?”’ le dijo 
Juanito. ‘‘Por malos hijos, y por visiosos,’’ le respondié. 

Antonses se subieron pa la punt’ el serry y se pararon un raty 4 
descansar. El patrén se lj asercy 4 Juanity y le dijo: ‘Ora ya nos 
vamos apartar y quiero que sepas quien soy.”’ Antonses als’ Gn brasy 
y |’ ensefi’ tina yaga, y alsé ’l otry y I’ ensefio |’ otra yaga. ‘“‘Usté’s 
mi tata Dios,” le dijo Juanito; ‘‘bendigame,”’ y s’ incé delante d’ él. 
Dios lo bendicié y le dijo: ‘‘ Pidemj ora lo que quieras.”” Juanito le 
dijo: ‘Primero quiero que me conseda sien afios de vid’ 4 mi y 4 mis 
padres, y que siempre sté yo tan joven com’ ora. En segundo lugar 
quier'un un Arbol de pera que cuando vayan arrancar las peras se 
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queden colgaus dél. Quiero tamién un guaje que lo qu’ ensierrj 
adentro dél no se puea salir. Y por tltimo quier’ una barajita que 
con ea ny haiga quien me gane.’’"—**; Y qué vas haser con too lo que 
ganes?”’ le dijo Dios. ‘Se lo voy 4 dar 4 los probes y 4 los nesesitaus,”’ 
le respondié Juanito. ‘Todo se te consedera,”’ le dijo Dios. ‘Ora 
mfirame subir al sielo,”’ le dijy y se vol6 pal sielo. 

Después que Dios se desaparesié se jué Juanito pa su cas’ y les 
contu 4 sus padres too lo quj habia pasau y eos se maraviaron muncho. 
Otro dia se jy’ 4 jugar 4 la plasa y 4 toos les ganaba. Les repartia los 
probes too lo que ganaba y asina pasaba muy contento su vida. Al 
fin se yegaron los sien afios antes de qu’ él lo supier’ y redepente se lj 
aparesié la muert’ y le dijo: “Juanito, ¢qué no stas cansau e vivir? 


Ya se te yegaron los sien afios y vine por ti por tus padres.’’—*‘‘ Giieno,’ 


sé 


le dijo Juanito, ‘‘ ya que me voy 4 morir quiero comermj una pera de mi 
Arbol. Traimj una pera pa comérmela.”’ La muerte jy’ 4 ‘rrancar 
una per’ y se quedé prendida del Arbol. Juanito se jy’ 4 jugar con su 
barajit’ y se lj olvidé de la muert’ y la dejé tres dias colgada del Arbol. 
A los tres dias volvi6é Juanity y le dijy 4 la muerte: ‘‘Perdéname. Se 
mj olvidé de ti. Ora te descuelgo si me dejas vivir sien afios mas.” — 
“Muy bien,” le dijo la muerte. 

Se pasaron otra ves los sien anos y volvié la muerte por Juanito. 
Mira,” le dijo Juanito, ‘ voy 4 dales la notisia mis padres; mientras 
vuelvo, métete neste guaje pa que ny espantes 4 nayen.”’ Entré la 
muert’ en el guaje, Juanito lo tapé y quédase 'nserrada. Juanito se lj 
olvidé, y se jy’ 4 jugar por seis dias. A los seis dias volviy y le dijy 
4 la muerte: ‘‘ Perdéname, se mj habi’ olvidau que tj habia dejau aqui. 
Ora no te dejo salir sblo que me dejes vivir sien afios mas.’’—‘‘Sta 
giieno, déjame salir,”’ le dijo la muerte. 

Vivié Juanito sien afios mas, y cuando se cumplieron yeg6é la muertj 
otra ves y le dijo: “‘Ora sf, ya vine por ti por tus padres.’’ Antonses 
Juanity y sus padres se confesaron y la muerte se los yevé pal sielo. 
Cuandy iban pal sielo pasaron por junty el infierny y vido Juanity 4 
los diablos jugando. Le pidié lisensia la muerte p’ ir 4 jugar un 
ratito con los diablos y en un rato les gany 4 los diablos toa las almas 
qu’ estaban en 'linfierno. Se jué con eas antonses pal siely y cuando 
yeg6, le dijo 'l Sefior: ‘Pero Juanito, {qui has hecho?’’—“ Les ganj 4 
los diablos toa las almas del infierno,”’ le dijo Juanito. ‘Pero no 
pueden entrar al sielo, porque stan condenaas,”’ le dijo ‘| Sefior. “Le 
pido que las perdon’ y las almita, por ser mi Ultima ganadita,”’ le dijo 
Juanito. ‘Por ser tG quien me lo pide, las perdono,” le dijo ’l Sefior, 
y asina 'ntr6é Juanito ’n la gloria con toas aqueas pobres almas. 
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I2. JUAN DEL OSO 


(John the Bear-like was raised in the mountains, where his mother was 
taken by a bear. When of age, John kills the bear, and he and his mother 
escape. He then goes to seek fortune, encounters three powerful wan- 
derers, fights with them, and is victorious. The four go out to seek fortune. 
A giant meets them, and only John conquers him. An enchanted cave is 
found, where three princesses are held captive by a giant, a three-headed 
serpent, and a seven-headed serpent. John kills them all and frees the 
princesses. The princesses are taken away by John’s companions, and John 
is left alone in the cave. By the aid of the giant’s spirit he leaves the cave, 
presents himself at the king’s tournament, and wins as his bride the youngest 
princess, whom he had formerly saved. The details of the end of this story 
are very similar to those of ‘‘ La Yegua mora.”’] 


Juan del oso nasié ’n las montafias. Su madre se la robé 'n osy y 
se la yev6 pa las montafias. Juan del oso cresié6 muy grand’ y muy 
rebustu y levantaba pesos enormes y peliaba con las liones y con toa 
clas dj animales. Era de forma dj hombr’ y forma dj oso, peludy y 
con unas manos y mufiecas que metia miedy y daba temor velo. 
Cuando ya staba grande moso su madre le conté ’] cuento de como la 
‘bia robau |’ oso que los cuidab’ y Juan del oso le dijo: “Qué no 
quiere que nos vayanos d’ estos montes pa vivir entre gentj humana?”’ 
—‘‘;Cémo lo vamos hacer?”’ le dijy ea, “ti padre siempre pon’ esa 
piedra 'n la puert’ e la cueva cuando sale pa que no nos salganos, y 
cuando sta abierto siempre st’ él aqui cuidando.’”’ Juan del oso le 
dijo: ‘‘Yo tengo sufisientes juersas pa quitar la piedra y usté se 
pued’ ir pronto. Yo me staré scondido tras desa pefia pa cuando mi 
padre yegue, le doy con um pefiasco 'n la cabes’ y lo maty y luego me 
voy atras dj usté.’—‘‘Giieno,” le dijy ea, y Juan del oso jy’ y le diy 
‘n arrempuj6n 4 la piedra con un hombry y la piedra cayé. ‘“‘ Vayase, 
madre,” dijo Juan del oso, “‘yo me quedarj aqui pa cuando venga mi 
padre mataly y logo me voy con usté.”’ 

Su madre se jué y Juan del oso s’ escondjy atr4s yuna pefia pa matar 
al oso. L’ oso viny y dese lejos vido la piedr’ e la cueva quitad’ y se 
puso muy nojau. Juan del osy agarré ’n sus manos una piedra muy rand’ 
y al pasar |’ oso por junto del le dié ’n la cabesa tal golpe qu’ el oso 
cayo muerto. Antonses se jué Juan del oso corriendo p’ alcansar 4 
su madre. L’ alcansy Antes de yegar 4 la suida y la dejé ’n su casa 
con su padr’ y se jy’ andar el mundo. ‘“Algdn tiempo volveré,” le 
dijy 4 su madre. 

Después e caminar por largo tiempo s’ incontré cansau y se pusy 
4 descansar 4 la sombra dj un arbol. En ese mismo lugar s’ incontra- 
ban 4 ese tiempo tres hombres que venfan por diferentes caminos y 
toos andaban vagandy y buscandy aventuras. Juan del oso no los 
vidy y se pusy 4 descansar y toos eos se saludaron y se preguntaron sus 
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nombres. ‘‘Yo,” dijy el primero, ‘me yamo Muda-montes, y son 
tantas mis juersas que puedy agarrar un mont’ y levantalo. Tamién 
arranco bosques y los yevo dj un lugar 4 otro como si nada juera.”” El 
segundo dijo: ‘““Yo me yamo Arranca-pinos y son tantas mis juersas 
que puey arrancar pinos de los bosques con fasilida.’—‘‘Yo soy 
Arranca-montes,”’ dijo ’] tersery “‘y con fasilid’ arranc’ un mont’ y lo 
derribo.’’—*‘ Pus, tres compafieros como nosotros ny hay quien les 
gane,’’ dijo Muda-montes, “‘ poemos andar por el mundo y hacer lo que 
quiéranos. Vamos 4 dejar aqui Arranca-montes y vamonos los emas 
4 buscar fortuna.’’ Asina ly hisieron. Arranca-montes se quedé 
sperandolos 4 que volvieran. A ese tiempo ya Juan del oso sj habia 
levantau y s’ incontré con Arranca-montes primero. ‘‘;Quién eres y 
qu’ estas hasiendy aqui?” le dijo Juan del oso. ‘Yo soy Arranca- 
montes,’’ le dijo 'l otro, ‘“‘y son tantas mis juersas quj arranc’ un monte 
como nada.’’—*‘ Pos no m’ importa quien seas,’’ le dijo Juan del oso, 
‘““véte pronto dj aqui.’—‘‘No me voy,” le respondié ’1 otro. ‘Pus 
muy presto tj har’ irte,’’ le dijo Juan del oso y sj abrasé con el y lo 
tiry al suelo, y le diy tna pataliadera y una soba que lo dejé meyo 
muerto. Después yego 'try e los amigos, Arranca-pinos y éste tamién 
se pusy argumentar con Juan del oso. Juan del oso no lj aguanté 
palabras y ly agarré del pescuesy y lo tiry al suelo con toas sus juersas 
y le diy una soba pior quj al otro. Antonses yegd ‘| ultimy e los 
amigos, Muda-montes y este le dié tamién Juan del os’ una soba que 
lo dejo por muerto. 

Se qued6 Juan del oso sentau descansando y eos pocy 4 poco jueron 
reviviendo. Loo que ya los tres se pararon, les dijo: ‘“‘;Qué no se van 
ir dj aqui?’’—“‘Si, ya nos vamos,”’ le dijieon, “ pero queremos que tt 
te vayas con nosotros.’’"—*‘Sta giieno,”’ les dijo Juan del oso, *‘ vamonos 
como companeros. Yo seré ']l capitan.’’ Se jueron los cuatro juntos 
y logo que yegaron serca yj un lugar, les dijo Juan del oso: ‘‘Ora 
vamonos 4 buscar que comer. Que se qued’ el Muda-montes aqui 
pa que nos haga de comer, y vamos nosotros 4 buscar mas.”’ <A poco 
rato que sj habian ido yegt 'n gigante tan negry y tan grande que no 
solu y se lj asercy 4 Muda-montes y le dijo: ‘‘;Qué stas hasiendy 
aqui? {Que no sabes qu’ est’ es mi terreno?’’—‘‘ Estoy hasiendo de 
comer,’ le dijo Muda-montes. ‘‘;Qué no ves?’’—*‘‘Lo que quiery es 
que te vayas pronto,” le dijo ‘| gigante. ‘‘ No me voy,” le dijo Muda- 
montes, ““‘yo soy Muda-montes, y con mis juersas puey agarrar un 
mont’ y derribalo.""—‘‘Que m’ importa quien seas,”’ le dijo 'l gigante, 
y le dié tantas pataas y tantos golpes que lo dejé por muerto. An- 
tonses se jué 'l gigante y apenas habia meyo revivido Muda-montes 
cuando yegaron sus compafieros y ly hayaron too descalabrau. 
“¢Quj hay?” le dijieon, ‘‘g Porque no preparates la comia?’’—‘' Me 
subi arriba dj un pino,”’ les dijo, “‘y me cai me descalabré, y por eso 
ny he preparau la comida.” 


a 
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Otro dia les dijo Juan del oso: ‘‘ Hoy que se quede Arranca-pinos y 
los emAs nos vamos 4 buscar fortuna. Logo que se jueron yegé ’l 
gigant’ y le diy 4 Arranca-pinos una sob’ igual 4 la que le diy al otro. 
Lo dejé tendido nel suelo meyo muerto y entero descalabrau. Logo 
que yegaron sus compafieros y tavia ly hayaron acostau le preguntaron: 
‘Per’ hombre ¢qué tienes? ¢porqué stas tan golpjau?’’—‘‘ Me subj 
arriba dj una pefi’ y me cai,’’ les dijo, “‘y me golpié tanto que no m’ he 
podido ni levantar.’” Antonses los demas hisieron su comid’ y se 
jueron 4 dormir. Muda-montes sabia muy bien lo que lj habia pasau 
4 Arranca-pinos pero lo disimulab’ y nada desia. 

Al terser dia Juan del oso les dijo: ‘‘Hoy me quedo yo,” y eos se 
jueron muy contentos, pus los quj habian resibido las giienas pelas 
iban riyendos’ y disian: ‘‘ora vera Juan del oso la turra que le da ’1 
gigante."’ Muy presto yegé ’l gigant’ y le dijy 4 Juan del oso: “Qué 
stas hasiendy aqui?’’—‘‘; Paqué me preguntas, si ta ves bien lo que 
stoy hasiendo?”’ le dijo Juan del oso. ‘‘Pus véte dj aqui, y muy 
pronto,” le dijo ’l gigante. ‘‘ Me voy si mj hases ir,” le dijo Juan del 
oso. ‘Pus si piensas qu’ eres tan hombre y quieres pelear, dime de 
que modo quieres pelear,”’ le dijo ‘l gigante. ‘‘Del modo que ta 
quieras,” le dijo Juan del oso. ‘Pus tom’ est’ espada,” le dijo ’1 
gigante, y comensaron una reyerta quj hasta las chispas saltaban de 
las espaas. Al fin despaasaron las espaas y se vinieon 4 las manos. 
Con las espaas no s’ hisieron naa, no mds que Juan del oso lj arranc’ 
tin’ orej’ al gigante y sel’ eché ’n la bolsa. Logo que se prendieron con 
las manos el gigante vido que ya lj andab’ y que Juan del oso tenia 
mas juersas qu’ él y echy 4 juir quj hast’ alitas le faltaan. Se quedé 
Juan del oso soly y pronto volvieron sus compafieros y le preguntaron: 
“:Qué stas hasiendo? ¢{Cémo te jué?’’—“ Bien,” les dijo Juan del 
oso, ‘“‘yo no me cai del pino, ni del pefiasco, ni me pegé '! gigante.”’ 
Se quedaron eos muy avergonsaus y ny hayaban ni que disir. Al fin 
le dijy Arranca-pinos: ‘‘;Cémo nos puees prebar que le pegates ti 
al gigante?’’—*' Pus qué me ven descalabrau com’ ustees?”’ les dijo, 
‘“‘y para mejores pruebas, miren est’ oreja. ¢~Conosen ustees est’ 
oreja?’’ Cuandy eos vieron I’ oreja no puyeron negar qu’ era |’ orej’ el 
gigante y quedaron pior yj avergonsaus. 

“Vamos adelante,” les dijo Juandel oso. Caminaron muncho y al fin 
yegaron onde stab’ un poso muy jond’ onde se disfa que stab’ un palasio 
‘ncantau. ‘Junta tod’ el sacate que puedas pa ’ser un cabresto,”’ 
le dijo Juan del osy Arranca-pinos. Asina ly hisy y muy pronto 
tenian sufisiente y ‘sieron un cabresto muy largy y muy greso. El 
posy era muy jondy y tenfan que pasar por tres lugares muy peligrosos. 
En el primer lugar habia navajas y cuchfos atravesaus, en el segundo 
lugar habia munchas piedras muy grandes, y en el terser lugar, qu’ 
er’ el mas peligroso, la tierra se movi’ y sj abri’ y se serraba. “A 
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A ver quien 
entra 'n ese posy 4 desencantar 4 las tres prinsesas que disen que stan 
ai, y saca las riquesas.""—‘ Yo quiero ‘ntrar primero,’’ dijy Arranca- 
pinos. ‘‘Giieno,” le dijo Juan del oso, “‘y yev’ una campan’ cuando 
te dé mied’ 6 veas peligro la suenas pa sacarte.”’ 


ver quien es el mds valiente,”’ les dijo Juan del oso. 


Metieron el cabresty y se descolg6 Arranca-pinos. Cuando yegé 
‘nde staban las navajas y los cuchfos sj arriesg6 y pasy adelante, pero 
nomads iba yegand’ onde staban las piedras que se topetiaban unas con 
otras como si tuvieram bida, le y6 tanto miedo que no sj atreviéd y 
soné la campana. Lo sacaron y antoses dijo Juan del oso: ‘‘ Pus ya 
que tienes miedo, ora voy yo.’ Descolgaron 4 Juan del oso y sin 
miedo pas6 por too los lugares. Pasé por onde staban las navajas y los 
cuchios, por onde staban las piedras que se daban unas 4 las otras, y 
por onde la tierra se movia abriendos’ y serrandose. 

Yegé ‘ntonses onde stab’ un hermoso palasio y abriendo la 
primer puerta qu’ incontré, hayd’ n’ hermosa prinsesa que le dijo 
nomas lo vido: ‘‘¢ Pero cémy has venidy aqui, hombre? Dj aqui no 
saldras vivo. Aqui sta ’l gigante m4s juerte del mundy y noméas 
vien’ y te mata.’’"—‘‘; Qué me prometes, y te saco dj aqui?”’ le dijo 
Juan del oso. ‘‘Si me sacas dj aqui te prometo casarme contigo,”’ 
le dijo la prinsesa. ‘‘Pero dudo que lo pueas haser, porque stoy 
sierta que te va matar.’’—‘‘Ora verds como lo mato,”’ le dijo Juan del 
oso. ‘‘Pero pa que cumplas después tu promesa, dame sj anio de 
prenda.”’ Ea le dié ‘Il anio y el se lo puso nel dedo. Antonses ly 
agarré de la many y lo yevé pa la sal’ e comer y le diy una giiena 
comida. Loo le dijy él que queria dormir y cuando staba durmiendo 
se sent6 junto dél, y le reflej6 que tenia las manos y las mufiecas 
enormes y se |’ hiso poco feo. ‘‘Pero vale mas casarme con el que 
starme nestas tifeblas,’”’ dijo, y considerando qu’ el gigant’ iba vinir 
4 matar 4 su novio comensy 4 yorar y las lagrimas le cayeron 4 Juan 
del osy en la cara. Recordé y le pregunt6 que si porqué yoraba. 
“Yoro porqué orita viene 'l gigante pa matarte,”’ le dijy ea. ‘“‘No 
yores,”’ le dijy el, ‘que yo soy el que lo voy 4 matar.”” Yegé 'l gigant’ 
y dijo: ““A carnj humana me giielj aqui — si no me la das comertj 
4 ti.’’'— ‘‘ Aqui stoy listo pa pelear contigo,” le dijo Juan del oso y 
se le jue ‘nsima. Entablaron una reyerta tan refiida quj hasta tem- 
blaban las piedras y’el palasio. Pero Juan del oso tenia fuersas 
superiores y al fin tiry al gigantj al suelo y le corté la cabesa. 
Cuando cay6é muerty al suely hasta daba miedo velo. 

Antoses le pregunté Juan del osy a la prinsesa que si cuantas m4s 
prinsesas habia. Ea le dijo quj habia tres prinsesas mas y |’ ensefio 
la puert’ onde staba la primera. Se jué Juan del osy y dj un arrem- 


! A fixed formula, the same as in tale No. 2, and also found in several Spanish folk-tales 
from Spain. Comerti 6 ti < comerte he & ti is an old Spanish construction. 
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pujén la quebré y hayé ‘tro palasio mas bonito qu’ el primero y otra 
prinsesa mas hermos’ y mas joven que la primera. Ea se sorsprendiéd 
y le dijo: ‘“2Quj as venidy haser aqui, onde nayen sj arriesga?’’— 
‘Vine pa sacarte desta masmorra,” le respondié Juan del oso. “No 
se como tj has atrevidy entrar aqui,’’ le dijy ea, ‘‘porqu’ aqui no 
sj atrevido 'ntrar nayen antes e ti.” Juan del oso le dijo qu’ el no 
tenia miedy y qu’ el la salvaria. ‘“‘Imposible,’”’ le dijo la prinsesa, 
‘‘porqu’ 4 mi me cuid’ una sierpe grandisima que te comera.’’—‘ No 
mj hase nada,”’ le dijo Juan del oso; ‘dime que me prometes y yo te 
saco yj aqui.’’—‘‘Si me sacas me caso contigo,”’ le dijy ea, y antonses 
Juan le pidié que le dier’ alguna cos’ en sefial de que cumpliria su 
promesa, y ea le did tamién un anfo. Antonses Juan se jué con la 
prinsesa par’ otro cuarto ‘nde le yé de comer y después se jy’ 4 dormir. 
La prinsesa se senté junto dél y se pusy 4 yorar. Juan del oso recordé 
y le dijo: “¢Porqué stas yorando?’’—‘Stoy yorando,” le dijo la 
prinsesa, ‘porque temo quj orita venga comerte la sierpe. Tiene 
tres cabesas y con cada cabesa com’ y traga muy apriesa.’’—"Ny 
importa,”’ le dijo Juan del oso. “A mf no mj hase nada.” Ea le 
dijo 'ntonses: ‘‘Pus tom’ estas dos espadas y preparate, que ya 
viene la serpiente.’’ Oyé Juan un chiflidy y dié um brinco pa delant’ 
y se preparé. Yegdé la sierpe muy nojad’ y nomas oliy 4 Juan y 
dijo: ‘‘Aqui hay carnj humana; yo la giielo.’”-—‘‘ Yo tamién te giiely 
4 ti,”’ le dijo Juan del osy y se le jué ’nsim’ y de tres tajarasos le corté 
las tres cabesas 4 la sierp’ y la dejé muerta. 

Antonses le dijo la prinsesita: ‘‘Tuavia te falta ‘l lugar mas 
peligroso. Hay aqui nesta cuev’ otro palasio ‘nde st4 otra prinsesa 
muy joven y muy linda, y la cuida la sierpe de siete cabesas que nayen 
ha podido matar. Ves aquea puerta grande? Pus aies|’ entrada.” 
Juan del oso se jué pronto pa la puerta, le did un arrempujén con toa 
sus juersas y la puerta sj abrié de par en par. La prinsesa, nomads 
lo vidy y le dijo: “‘Quitate pronto dj aqui, si no quieres que te trague 
la serpiente m&4s horrible del mundo. Aqui me tien’ encantada 
’n este palasio y ni un ejérsito la puede matar. Tiene siete cabesas 
y no puede naye cortarselas.’’—‘‘ No le tengo mieo,” le dijo Juan del 
oso. ‘;Qué me prometes si te saco yj aqui?’—‘“Si me sacas te 
prometo casarme contigo,” le respondié la prinsesita. ‘“‘Giieno,” le 
dijo Juan del oso, “pero dame ’sj anio en sefia-de que cumplirds lo 
prometido,”’ y ea se quito 'l anio y se lo dié. La prinsesa ’ntonses 
agarry 4 Juan del osoe la many y lo yevy y le y6decomer. ‘Mientras 
tti comes, yo voy 4 traitj unas dos espadas,”’ le dijo la prinsesita, y se 
ju’ 4 trailas. Nomd&s en cuanto volvié cuando ’yeron vinir 4 la 
serpiente que venia levantando sus siete cabesas y abriendy y serrando 
las bocas que daba miedo vela. ‘‘ Hola, aqui hay carnj humana,”’ dijo 
la serpiente. ‘Pero no pa ti,” le dijo Juan del oso, y dj un solo golpe 
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de su espada le cort6 las siete cabesas como quien rebana melones. 
Se quedaron los cuerpos bufando y enrosc4ndose y la prinsesa se 
quedy Almirada de las juersas de Juan del oso. ‘Ora que mj has 
salvau estoy lista pa cumplir mi promes’ y casarme contigo,”’ le dijy 
4 él. Antonses juntaron todo 'l ory y toa las riquesas que puyeron y 
se jueron par’ onde staban esperdndolos las otras dos prinsesas. Las 
yev6 Juan del osy 41’ entrad’ e la cueva y les dijo Juan del oso qui ay 
tenian que subir por el cabresto una par una. Pus’ una tabla y le 
dijy 4 la prinsesa mayor: ‘Stibete nesa tabla, ‘fijate del cabresto y 
sierra los ojos hasta que yegues arriba. Se subié la prinses’ en la 
tabla y Juan del oso le diy un campanasy 4 la campana y sus compafi- 
eros jalaron y sacaron 4 la prinsesa. Logo que la'vieron, dijo Muda- 
montes: ‘‘j;Aque prinsesa tan linda, yo me voy 4 casar con ea!” 
Volvieron 4 bajar la tabla, oyeron el campanaso y subié la segunda 
prinsesa. Logo que yegé dijo Arranca-pinos: “‘j Aqué prinsesa tan 
linda, yo me caso con ea!"’ Volvieron otra ves 4 bajar la tabla» 
oyeron otra ves el campanaso, y subié la prinsesa joven. ‘‘jQue 
prinsesita tam bonita, yo me caso con ea!’’ dijy Arranca-montes. 
Volvieron 4 meter la tabla y Juan del oso temiendo que querian matalo, 
pus’ una piedr’ en la tabla y diy un campanaso. Los dj arriba que 
creiban qu’ era Juan del oso y d’ embidia que le tenian desiyeron 
matalo, y cuando ya ‘bian subidy 4 la piedra muy arriba la dejaron 
cai. Antonses Juan del oso se desengaié que querian matalo y soné 
de nuevo la campana, pery eos ya ly habian dejau como muerto, y 
ya sj habian ido con las prinsesas. 

No sabi’ el pobre de Juan del oso quj haser en el plan de la cueva 
solo y anduvo por tres dias sin incontrar nada ni 4 nayen. Ya se 
muria dj hambre y al fin se metié, por casualida la mano ‘nla bols’ y 
sacé |’ orej’ el gigant’ y pronto se lj aparesié '] genio del gigant’ y le 
dijo: “‘;Qué deseas? Manda, que stoy listy 4 ‘ser lo que me pidas.’"— 
‘‘Lo primero que quiery es que me traigas que comer, que ya me muero 
dj hambre,” le dijo Juan, ‘“‘y en segundo lugar te pido que me saques 
yi aqui y me yeves onde stan las prinsesas qu’ he libertau.”’ Al 
momento le trujo 'l genio de comer y logo quj acaby e comer se vido 
serca dj una poblasién muy rande y en la puerta de la casa dj una 
viejita y um biejito. ‘“; Pero qué staés hasiendy aqui?”’ le dijo la 
viejita. “Quiero que me dé dj almorsar,” le dijo Juan del oso. 
‘“‘Giieno,”’ le dijo la viejita; ‘“‘anda con tu agiielity 4 trai lefa. Ya 
tiene los burritos ensiyaus.’’—*‘ Digale al agiielito que no vaya, y yy 
iré,”’ le dijo Juan del oso, ‘‘y uste vaya 'serme dj almorsar.”’ 

Después dj almorsar se jué Juan por lefia y logo que yegy 4l monte 
sac6 |’ orej’ el gigante, la moryé, y pronto se lj aparesié ‘|! genio del 
gigante y le dijo: ‘‘Aqui me tienes 4 tu mandau, ¢qué quieres ora?” 
‘Quiero que me cargues estos burritos e lefia,”’ le dijo. Al momento 
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los burritos estaban cargaus e lefa y Juan se volviéd con eos. Logo 
que yeg6 salieron los viejitos 4 resibilo, muy espantaus de quj huyera 
yegau tan temprano. Le yeron dj almorsar y logo que ya ‘bfan 
acabau les pregunt6 Juan 4 los viejitos que si quj habia de nuevy en 
la plasa. Eos le dijieon que ny habia mas de nuevo qui habfan yegau 
tres hombres con las tres prinsesas quj habian desencantau y que dos 
d’ eos si habian casau y que |’ dltima prinsesita no se queria casar y 
que staba muy trist’ y desia que sperab’ 4 su novio que se yamaba 
Juan del oso. Le dijieon tamién qui otro df’ iba ber una fiesta y qu’ 
iban A ver quien er’ el mejor toriador y el mejor lasador y que ‘1 que 
juer’ el mejor 4 ése |’ iban 4 dar 4 la prinsesa por esposa. ‘‘: Quieres 
ir ti?” le dijieron. ‘‘ No, yo no quiery ir,”’ les dijo. Yo soy muy feo 
y se spantan conmigo, si voy.’’—‘‘M4s que que seas feo, es giieno 
que vayas 4 ver,”’ le dijieon. ‘‘ No, no puedo,”’ les dijo Juan, “ vayan 
ustées y cuando vengan me disen lo que pasé.”"" Se jueron eos muy 
demayana y nomds se jueron y sacé Juan |’ oreja del gigante, la 
mordié y pronto se lj aparesié ’] genio y le dijy 4 Juan: ‘‘Aqui me 
tienes 4 tus érdenes. {Qué quieres?’’—‘“‘Quiero,” le dijo Juan, “‘que 
me traigas un cabayo, el mejor y m4s brioso para toriar y lasar, con 
montura dj ory y adornos de toriador, y unos botines que no le vengan 
4 otro mas yj 4 mi.’”” En un momento tuvo too lo que queria. Pronto 
se subié nel cabayo y se jyé pal lugar de la fiesta. En la plasuela de 
toros habia vaqueros y tiradores de los mejores. Yegé Juan del osy 
en su cabayo, le puso las espuelas y el cabayo dj um brinco salt6 por 
arrib’ el sercy y comensy 4 haser hasafias nunca vistas. En unos 
momentos se quedaron toos almiraus de su agilesa y mestria. Todos 
jueron agarralo, pero dj un solo brinco brincé por ensim’ e los sercos 
mas altos y s’ escapéd. Toos se quedaron almiraus y espantaus, y 
redepente volvié ‘tra ves, entr6é dj um brinco, djy unas gueltas y le 
tiré "| aniy 4 un’ e las prinsesas. Le cayé ‘nla fald’ y logo que lo 
conosio, grito: ‘Est’ es el anio que yo di de prenda. Es’ es mi marido 
prometido.”’ Toos querian ir 4 pescalo pery echy 4 correr 4 volensie 
carrera que no le vian nj el polvito. Al brincar el serco se le cayé 
‘nue los botines. Jué 'ntonses y |’ ntregé 'l cabayy al genio. Cuando 
los viejitos yegaron ya stab’ él en la cas’ y les pregunté que si quij 
habia susedido. Eos le platicaron tody y le dijieon quj otro di’ iba 
‘ber fiestas otra ves pa ver si poian hayar al corredor quj habia perdid’ 
uno de sus botines. Ese dia se present6é Juan mas chalan y mds bien 
bestido y al salirse le tiry 4 la segunda prinsesa ‘1 anfo qu’ ea lj habia 
dau. Ea dijo qu’ és ‘era su prometido, pero s’ escapé de nuevo. El 
terser dia sj anunsiaron fiestas otra ves, y Juan le pidié al genio ropas 
mas lindas y se presenté 'n la plas’ e toros mas guapy y mds gal4n que 
nunca. Las hasafias qu’ hisy ese dia encantaron 4 toos y ya par’ irse 
le tiré 'l aniy 4 la prinsesita su novia y ea grito: ‘‘Es’ es mi novio, 
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agérrenlo.”” Todos le rompieron y lo rodiaron y le miyeron el botin 
y vieron que le venia que nide molde. Los tres compajieros almitieron 
qu’ era Juan del oso, onque staba transformau en un lindo joven que 
casi no se conosia. Jué ‘ntonses y lj hably 4 la prinsesita y ea lo 
conosié y se selebraron las bodas de Juan del oso con la mas linda 
prinsesa.' 


! This tale is found also in Lorraine, being identical, in most of the details, with tale 
No. 1, “Jean de |’ ours,’ published by E. Cosquin in Romania, v, pp. 83-87. Cosquin 
also finds almost identical versions for the Lorraine tale in Grimm's tales (‘‘ Jean le fort,” 
No. 166) and in Schneller (‘‘Marchen aus WAlschtirol’’). 

It is surprising to find in New Mexico such a long and complete version of this, evi- 
dently traditional folk-tale. Our New Mexico version is much longer than the Lorraine 
tale, and may have episodes of other tales added to it. The beginning is in every respect 
identical with the Lorraine story, and the proper names are the same, — Juan del oso, Muda- 
montes, Arranca-pinos, against Jean de |’ ours, Appuie-montaignes, Tord-chéne. Juan is 
born in the mountains, whither his mother was taken by a bear. Juan kills the bear, and 
both he and his mother are saved. In the New Mexico tale, however, Juan leaves his 
home at once, and meets the companions who later deceived him; while in the Lorraine 
tale Jean works as an apprentice with a blacksmith. The later details are not always 
identical, but the end is the same. Juan is victorious over the giant (also serpents in the 
New Mexico story), and he eventually marries the youngest princess. 

The details of how the young man, aided by the spirit of the giant, attended the races 
and bull-fights given by the father of the princess, and how he came to be known to the 
princess, are almost identical with the end of our New Mexico tale No. 3, ‘La yegua mora.” 
There is no reason to suppose, however, that there is any necessary relation between the 
two. Both are different and complete tales, and in each one every incident is necessary 
to make them, as they are, perfect popular tales. 

In Romania, x, pp. 561-563, Cosquin mentions other European and Asiatic versions 
of our tale. 

LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 


CALIFORNIA. 
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LOCAL MEETINGS 
NEW YORK BRANCH 


DuRING the season of 1911 the New York Branch of the American Folk- 
Lore Society held the following meetings. On January 20, 1911, Dr. 
Robert H. Lowie read a paper on “ Mr. Van Gennep’s Contribution to 
Mythology.’"’ The lecturer emphasized several important issues referring 
to the origin and growth of myths. An animated discussion followed, in 
which Dr. Boas, Dr. Frachtenberg, Dr. Goldenweiser, and the lecturer 
participated. The Branch met again on February 24, to hear Miss Louise 
Haessler’s paper on ‘Two Sources of the Beast Epic.”” In the subsequent 
discussion Dr. Lowie took the lead. At the next meeting, on October 31, 
the Treasurer’s report was read, after which the President of the Branch, 
Dr. Joseph Jacobs, suggested a plan for bringing the New York Branch of 
the Folk-Lore Society into touch with the educational system of the city. 
The proposal met with the approval of the other officers of the Branch, 
whereupon the President undertook the elaboration of ways and means 
towards the realization of the plan. The discussion was followed by a 
paper read by Professor Franklin H. Giddings, on ‘“ The Individual and the 
Group.”’ The brilliant and suggestive paper provoked a heated discussion 
participated in by Messrs. Lowie, Spinden, Goldenweiser, and President 
Jacobs. 

At the meeting of December 12, Dr. Joseph Jacobs addressed the Branch 
on ‘Folk-Lore and Education.’’ Several gentlemen prominent in the 
educational life of the city were present, and the President's plan suggested 
at the previous meeting was discussed, but for the time being no definite 
course of action was determined upon. The lecture was preceded by a 
meeting of the Council, at which the officers for 1911 were re-elected: Dr. 
Joseph Jacobs, President; Dr. Robert H. Lowie, Vice-President; Dr. A. A. 
Goldenweiser, Secretary; and Mr. Stansbury Hagar, Treasurer. Dr. Franz 
Boas and Mr. E. W. Deming were made Councillors. 
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OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY (1911) 


President, Henry M. Belden. 

First Vice-President, G. L. Kittredge. 

Second Vice-President, J. Walter Fewkes. 

Councillors. For three years: P. E. Goddard, Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, S. A. Barrett. For 
two years: J. A. Lomax, J. B. Fletcher, A. F. Chamberlain. For one year: E. K. Putnam, 
G. A. Dorsey, Albert Matthews. Past Presidents: A. L. Kroeber, Roland B. Dixon, 
John R. Swanton. Presidents of local branches: F. W. Putnam, K. G. T. Webster, 
Miss Mary G. Owen, Charles B. Wilson, A. C. L. Brown, Joseph Jacobs. 

Editor of Journal, Franz Boas, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Assistant Editors, A. F. Chamberlain and G. L. Kittredge. 

Permanent Secretary, Charles Peabody, 197 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Treasurer, Eliot W. Remick, 300 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 
(FOR THE YEAR IQIT) 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Juan B. Ambrosetti, Buenos Ayres, Argen- George Laurence Gomme, London, Eng- 
tine Republic. land. 

John Batchelor, Sapporo, Japan. Angelo de Gubernatis, Rome, Italy. 

Edwin Sidney Hartland, Gloucester, Eng- 
land. 

Friedrich S. Krauss, Vienna, Austria. 

Kaarle Krohn, Helsingfors, Finland. 


Alexander F. Chamberlain, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Francisco Adolpho Coelho, Lisbon, Portu- 


gal. z . ; ; Giuseppe Pitré, Palermo, Sicily. 
James George Frazer, Cambridge, England. pay} Sébillot, Paris, France. 
Henri Gaidoz, Paris, France. Edward Burnett Tylor, Oxford, England. 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Eugene F. Bliss, Cincinnati, Ohio. Frederick W. Lehmann, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hiram Edmund Deats, Flemington, N. J. J. F. Loubat, Paris, France. 

Mrs. Henry Draper, New York, N. Y. Miss Mary A. Owen, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Philadelphia, Pa. Felix Warburg, New York, N. Y. 


Paul Kelly, London, England. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


BOSTON BRANCH Dr. Clarence Blake, Boston, Mass. 
President, Prof. F. W. Putnam. Francis Blake, Auburndale, Mass. 
First Vice-President, Dr. W. C. Farabee. Mrs. W. D. Boardman, Boston, Mass. 
Charles P. Bowditch, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Abby Farwell Brown, Boston, Mass. 
Alexander F. Chamberlain, Worcester, 


Second Vice-President, Miss Helen Leah 
Reed. 
Secretary, Mrs. Alexander Martin. 


Treasurer, Fitz-~-Henry Smith, Jr. Mass. 

Miss M. Chapman, Springfield, Mass. 
Mrs. G. A. Alden, New York, N. Y. Miss Ellen Chase, Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. Jennie M. Babcock, Boston, Mass. Mrs. A. E. Childs, Boston, Mass. 
F. N. Balch, Boston, Mass. Miss S. I. Clark, Newton Centre, Mass 
Mrs. Lucia Gale Barber, Boston, Mass. Miss Anna Clarke, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Laura Barr, Boston, Mass. Mrs. Otto B. Cole, Boston, Mass. 
Phillips Barry, Boston, Mass. Miss Helen Collamore, Beston, Mass. 
Mrs. F. D. Bergen, Cambridge, Mass. Mrs. G. A. Collier, Boston, Mass. 
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D. F. Comstock, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. J. W. Courtney, Boston, Mass. 

Miss S. H. Crocker, Boston, Mass. ° 

Mrs. E. T. Davis, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Samuel Deane, Roxbury, Mass. 

Miss Grace Donworth, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Carl Dreyfus, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Margie L. Everett, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. W. C. Farabee, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Charles E. Fay, Tufts College, Mass. 

Frederick P. Fish, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Margaret Fish, Longwood, Mass. 

Miss Emma J. Fitz, Boston, Mass. 

Miss M. E. Foster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Robert G. Fuller, Brookline, Mass. 

C. W. Furlong, Watertown, Mass. 

Mrs. F. W. Gaskill, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. F. A. Golder, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. M. H. Gould, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. J. M. Graham, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John C. Gray, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. H. A. Hall, Boston, Mass. 

John L. Harbour, Dorchester, Mass. 

Miss A. M. Hawes, Boston, Mass. 

C. L. Hay, Cambridge, Mass. 

Henry W. Haynes, Boston, Mass. 

H. D. Heathfield, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. C. A. Hight, Brookline, Mass. 

Mrs. Lee Hoffman, Portland, Oregon. 

Dr. G. P. Howe, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. T. W. Hyde, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Rebecca R. Joslin, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Marion Judd, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Laurence Keeler, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Frederick Kendall, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Louise Kennedy, Concord, Mass. 

Mrs. David Kimball, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. G. L. Kittredge, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. W. M. LeBrun, Manchester-by-the- 
Sea, Mass. 

Mrs. M. V. Little, Boston, Mass. 

James Longley, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, Concord, Mass. 

Dr. A. H. Lybyer, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Thomas Mack, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Alexander Martin, Boston, Mass. 

Albert Matthews, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Frances H. Mead, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. S. N. Merrick, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Sophie Moen, Boston, Mass. 

Miss M. A. Molineaux, Brookline, Mass. 

Mrs. Jane Newell Moore, Wayland, Mass. 

Mrs. J. N. North, Brookline, Mass. 

Dr. Horace Packard, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Sarah E. Palmer, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Charles Peabody, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. John F. Perry, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. E. M. Plummer, Charlestown, Mass. 

Dr. C. Augusta Pope, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Emily F. Pope, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Murray A. Potter, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. W. G. Preston, Brookline, Mass. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. F. W. Putnam, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Henry E. Raymond, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Helen Leah Reed, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Eliot W. Remick, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. B. L. Robinson, Cambridge, Mass. 
Dr. C. A. Scott, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Selmes, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. H. N. Sheldon, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. W. P. Shreve, Brookline, Mass. 
Albert T. Sinclair, Allston, Mass. 
Fitz-Henry Smith, Jr., Boston, Mass. 
H. J. Spinden, New York, N. Y. 

J. B. Stetson, Ashbourne, Pa. 

Dr. J. C. Tello, Berlin, Germany. 

A. R. Tisdale, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. C. H. Toy, Cambridge, Mass. 
Dr. A. M. Tozzer, Cambridge, Mass. 
Dr. S. G. Underhill, Groton, Mass. 
Mrs. W. O. Underwood, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. F. H. Verhoef, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. C. N. W. Ward, Boston, Mass. 
Miss S. L. Warren, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. J. C. Whitin, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Mrs. Ashton Willard, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. M. V. Wolcott, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. J. H. Woods, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE BRANCH 


President, Kenneth G. T. Webster. 
Vice-President, Mrs. W. S. Scudder. 
Secretary, Miss Margaret Leavitt. 
Treasurer, M. L. Fernald. 


Mrs. Frederick Atherton, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Irving Babbitt, Cambridge, Mass. 

C. F. Batchelder, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Mary E. Batchelder, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Prof. George H. Chase, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Mary Coes, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Roland B. Dixon, Cambridge, Mass. 

E. B. Drew, Cambridge, Mass. 

Arthur Fairbanks, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. W. S. Ferguson, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. M. L. Fernald, Cambridge, Mass. 

W. H. Graves, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. W. F. Harris, Cambridge, Mass. 

J. G. Hart, Cambridge, Mass. 

Allen Jackson, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Max Kellner, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. A. E. Kennelly, Cambridge, Mass. 

Francis Kershaw, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Margaret A. Leavitt, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

D. B. McMillan, Cambridge, Mass. 

G. H. McMillan, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. L. S. Marks, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. W. A. Neilson, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Charles Peabody, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. R. B. Perry, Cambridge, Mass. 

C. R. Post, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Benjamin Rand, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. F. N. Robinson, Cainbridge, Mass. 

Miss Fannie Russell, Cambridge, Mass. j 

Mrs. Winthrop S. Scudder, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mrs. J. G. Thorp, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. H. A. Torrey, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Bertha Vaughan, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Dr. E. R. O. Von Mach, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. J. A. Walz, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hollis Webster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. K. G. T. Webster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Walter Wesselhoeft, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Miss Margaret White, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Constance B. Williston, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mrs. George Winlock, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. C. H. C. Wright, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Sarah Yerxa, Cambridge, Mass. 


ILLINOIS BRANCH 
President, A. C. L. Brown. 
Vice-President, G. T. Flom. 
Secretary and Treasurer, H. S. V. Jones. 


Prof. A. C. L. Brown, Evanston, III. 
Prof. Alphonse De Salvio, Evanston, IIl. 
Prof. G. T. Flom, Urbana, III. 

Prof. Edward Fulton, Urbana, IIl. 

Prof. Julius Goebel, Urbana, III. 

Prof. H. S. V. Jones, Urbana, III. 

Prof. Arthur S. Pease, Urbana, III. 

Dr. Arthur R. Seymour, Urbana, III. 


IowA BRANCH 


President, Charles B. Wilson. 

Vice-President, George T. Flom. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Edward K. Put- 
nam. 


Hon. C. A. Ficke, Davenport, Ia. 

Prof. George T. Flom, Urbana, III. 

Miss Julia Miller, Davenport, Ia. 

Edward K. Putnam, Davenport, Ia. 

Miss Elizabeth D. Putnam, Davenport, Ia. 
Prof. B. F. Shambaugh, Iowa City, Ia. 
Prof. C. B. Wilson, lowa City, Ia. 


MIssouRI BRANCH 


President, Miss Mary A. Owen. 

Vice-Presidents, Dr. W. L. Campbell, Miss 
Mary A. Wadsworth, Prof. J. L. Lowes. 

Secretary, Prof. Henry M. Belden. 

Treasurer, Miss Idress Head. 

Directors, Mrs. W. S. Johnson, Miss V. E. 
Stevenson, Miss J. M. A. Jones. 


Mrs. L. D. Ames, Columbia, Mo. 

Prof. H. M. Belden, Columbia, Mo. 

Miss Mary B. Breed, Columbia, Mo. 

Prof. W. G. Brown, Columbia, Mo. 

Dr. W. L. Campbell, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. L. N. Fitch, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Idress Head, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss J. M. A. Jones, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hon. Gardiner Lathrop, Chicago, IIl. 

Prof. J. L. Lowes, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Mary A. Owen, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Miss V. E. Stevenson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Douglass Stewart, Chillicothe, Mo. 

Miss Antoinette Taylor, Webster Groves, 
Mo. 

Miss Mary A. Wadsworth, Columbia, Mo. 
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New YorK BRANCH 
President, Dr. Joseph Jacobs. 
Vice-President, Dr. R. H. Lowie. 
Secretary, Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser. 
Treasurer, Stansbury Hagar. 
Executive Committee, Prof. Franz Boas, Prof. 
Marshall H. Saville, E. W. Deming. 


Prof. Franz Boas, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. A. Bressler, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. Edward S. Burgess, New York, N. Y. 

R. W. De Forest, New York, N. Y. 

Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, New York, N. Y. 

E. W. Deming, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. Livingston Farrand, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Maurice Fishberg, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. Jefferson B. Fletcher, New York, 
as Ue 

L. J. Frachtenberg, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. J. L. Gerig, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. Ginsberg, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Alex. A. Goldenweiser, New York, 
N. Y. 

I. Goldstein, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. George Bird Grinnell, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Louise Haessler, New York, N. Y. 

Stansbury Hagar, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Joseph Jacobs, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Prof. C. F. Kayser, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. R. H. Lowie, New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Dr. Martin A. Meyer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Laurent Oppenheim, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Max Radin, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Paul Radin, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, New York, N. Y. 


Prof. Marshall H. Saville, New York, N. Y. 


Miss Gerda Sebbelov, New York, N. Y. 
Alanson Skinner, New York, N. Y. 

Harlan I. Smith, Ottawa, Can. 

Hugo J. Sommerich, New York, N. Y. 


TEXAS BRANCH 


President, Dr. L. W. Payne, Jr. 
Secretary, John A. Lomax. 


Mrs. A. H. Belo, Dallas, Tex. 

Miss E. Brackenridge, San Antonio, Tex. 
Prof. Lila M. Casis, Austin, Tex. 

Mrs. W. H. Christian, Houston, Tex. 
Miss Adina de Zavala, San Antonio, Tex. 
Mrs. J. B. Dibrell, Seguin, Tex. 

Mrs. A. M. Fischer, San Antonio, Tex. 
Mrs. C. C. Garrett, Brenham, Tex. 
Miss Helen Garrison, Austin, Tex. 

W. A. Halford, Garland, Tex. 

Mrs. Laura B. Hart, San Antonio, Tex. 
Mrs. J. A. Jones, San Antonio, Tex. 
Miss A. F. Keiper, Dallas, Tex. 

J. A. Kirkley, Greenville, Tex. 

Prof. R. H. Leavell, Philadelphia, Pa. 
T. G. Lemmon, Dallas, Tex. 

Prof. J. A. Lomax, Austin, Tex. 

C. Lombardi, Dallas, Tex. 

Mrs. Lipscomb Norvell, Beaumont, Tex. 
Dr. F. U. Painter, Pilot Point, Tex. 

F. C. Patten, Galveston, Tex. 
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Dr. L. W. Payne, Jr., Austin, Tex. 
Prof. J. E. Pearce, Austin, Tex. 


Mrs. Percy V. Pennypacker, Austin, Tex. 


Mrs. W. F. Price, Nacogdoches, Tex. 
Dr. S. Primer, Austin, Tex. 

Miss Daisy M. Reedy, Tyler, Tex. 
Edward Rotan, Waco, Tex. 


Mrs. Charles Scheuber, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Rev. E. L. Shettles, Marlin, Tex. 
J. H. Sullivan, San Antonio, Tex. 
Alonzo Wasson, Dallas, Tex. 

A. H. Wilkins, Dallas, Tex. 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 
Edward D. Adams, New York, N. Y. 


Prof. K. Amersbach, Freiburg, Germany. 


Mrs. G. F. Baker, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. G. E. Barnard, Oakland, Cal. 

Dr. S. A. Barrett, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mrs. Alfred Bayliss, McComb, III. 
Wm. Beer, New Orleans, La. 

Charles J. Billson, Leicester, England. 
Mrs. T. B. Bishop, San Francisco, Cal. 
A. Black, Fort Defiance, Ariz. 

Mrs. Phila Bliven, Grant’s Pass, Ore. 
Mrs. J. G. Bourke, Omaha, Neb. 

Dr. G. P. Bradley, So. Lancaster, Mass. 
Prof. H. C. G. Brandt, Clinton, N. Y. 
Miss Josephine Brower, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Philip Greely Brown, Portland, Me. 

S. A. R. Brown, Denver, Col. 

Mrs. W. Wallace Brown, Calais, Me. 
Rev. E. C. Charlton, Heath, Mass. 

C. H. Clark, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. E. Connelley, Topeka, Kan. 

Miss K. T. Cory, Polacca, Ariz. 
Stewart Culin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Roland G. Curtin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Natalie Curtis, New York, N. Y. 
E. J. Decevee, Harrisburg, Pa. 

George E. Dimock, Elizabeth, N. J. 

R. E. Dodge, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. George A. Dorsey, Chicago, IIl. 
Mrs. Henry Draper, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Henry Eames, Lincoln, Neb. 

L. H. Elwell, Amherst, Mass. 


Prof. J. Walter Fewkes, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D. C. 


Prof. E. M. Fogel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prof. Alcee Fortier, New Orleans, La. 
Miss Beatrice Frank, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. I. Friedlander, New York, N. Y. 
A. C. Garrett, Philadelphia, Pa. 

©. K. Gerrish, Lakeville, Mass. 

Dr. A. G. Gerster, New York, N. Y. 
S. W. Gisriel, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. P. E. Goddard, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. G. B. Gordon, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Eleanor Hague, New York, N. Y. 
N. H. Harding, Chicago, Il. 


Mrs. Ralph C. Harrison, San Francisco, 


Cal 
S. Hart, Newport, R. I. 
W. O. Hart, New Orleans, La. 
Mrs. J. B. Havre, High Point, N. C. 
Mrs. Dwight B. Heard, Phoenix, Ariz. 


E. W. Heusinger, San Antonio, Tex. 

Frederick W. Hodge, Washington, D. C. 

Miss A. B. Hollenback, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. W. H. Holmes, Washington, D. C. 
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